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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


The Problem of Germany 


IFTEEN months have passed since the final collapse of the 
com: Reich, and the problem of Germany is not solved. 


Indeed, it has scarcely yet been faced. It is becoming a very 
ugly problem, heavy with responsibilities for the Allied authorities and 
not without its responsibility for the individual Allied citizen. 
Economic conditions are extremely serious. The Potsdam agreement, 
which bound the four occupying Powers to treat Germany as one 
economic whole, has been in practice disregarded. Some of the distress 
comes from the fact that no food is permitted to pass from East to 
West, out of those countries which, in normal times, are the granaries 
of Central Europe, e.g. Hungary and Rumania. The reasons for 
this are manifold; among them the devastation wrought by war 
and pillage and the parcelling out of large estates into unworkable 
agricultural pittances ; nor must one forget the Russian unwillingness 
to alleviate economic circumstances in the non-Russian zones. 
Alexander Clifford, in the Daily Mail for July 22nd, wrote of the people 
of Germany moving quietly and hygienically towards their graves. 
There may have been exaggeration in his article but a grim reality 
underlay the exaggeration. A serious document is provided by a 
Nutritional Survey carried out by British, French and American ex- 
perts in the second half of May, 1946. The survey included the cities 
of Stuttgart, Kassel, Bremen, Hamburg, Hannover, Diisseldorf, 
Essen and several others. In general, it reported that the nutritional 
condition of the German civilian population had deteriorated signi- 
ficantly since the reduction of the daily ration from 1,550 to 1,000 
calories. Children up to six years of age were still cared for satis- 
factorily, but ‘“‘ even in these age groups rickets is becoming more 
prevalent and nutritional anaemia is increasing. 


The calorie deficiency of rations has now becomedefinitely noticeable 
in the children between six and ten years, and between ten and eighteen 
years there is evidence of retarded or arrested growth. Specific signs of 
malnutrition associated with deficiencies of Vitamin A, reboflavin and 
ascorbic acid, are by no means uncommon, and anaemia is of in- 
creasing prevelance. 

The condition of the normal consumer has deteriorated and is par- 
ticularly serious among the old and physically unfit, who have the 
least opportunity to obtain any supplementary rations. Famine 
edema, which had been evident immediately after occupation but had 
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almost disappeared by the end of January, has reappeared in the urban 
areas and is reaching serious proportions.” 


The survey reported a decrease in industrial production and growing 
absenteeism, and the spread of discontent among workers. It 
recommended that every effort should be made to bring back the 
calorie level which existed before the ration reduction ; even this it 
regarded as nothing but “‘ an absolute minimum, which in itself would 
not suffice over a long period of time to maintain a healthy popula- 
tion.” Colonel W. L. Wilson, the American chairman of the com- 


mittee, declared that it was specially alarming that the cut in rations 


had been followed so quickly by this deterioration in the health of the 
German people. In his opinion, this indicated “ quite definitely that 
the general nutritional conditions existing at the time of the cut were 
already at the danger line. Hence, further deterioration in the 
nutrition of the German people may be expected to develop rapidly as 
their reserve strength is depleted.” 

The Bntish Zone Review for July 2oth confirms this verdict. It 
states that the German people are not receiving sufficient food to 
maintain ordinary working efficiency and that the only reason why 
‘starvation, as opposed to malnutrition, has not appeared on a large 
scale is that the majority of Germans are getting some supplement to 
their ration from the Black Market. Reports from Military Govern- 
ment officers show that workers are apathetic and tire easily. Those 
who do mental work find .it difficult to concentrate and make many 
mistakes. One account from a Regional Headquarters of Military 
Government stated, “ . . . our German clerks and typists are quite 
unreliable, mistakes have to be accepted as a matter of course. On 
the whole, the more intelligent the individual the more marked the 
effects of the present ration appear to be.” In the majority of in- 
dustries working hours have had to be reduced to 38 or 36 a week ; 
even then the percentage of absentees may reach twenty. The 
average tonnage of coal produced by a Ruhr miner has declined by 
over thirty per cent as compared with pre-war figures. Fourteen 
days after the ration cuts were made in March, coal production in the 
British Zone decreased from its previous level of 180,000 tons to 


147,000 tons per day. 


Further Reports from Germany 


HIS is a very serious situation. It is no answer to say that the 

Germans have brought it on themselves. That may be true 
but it is not the answer which a Christian can make. The responsi- 
bility for seeing that the German people receive the bare necessities of 
life now rests with the occupying Powers. No doubt, the world short- 
age of grain is one big reason for this economic calamity but it is not 
the only reason. Economically, Germany will have to be adminis- 
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tered as one unit or, should this prove impossible, the three Western 
and Southern zones must function in close collaboration. It is no use 
talking of re-educating Germans, if they are in a state of semi- 
Starvation; they want bread and not books and pamphlets on 
democracy. It is also disturbing to see that, after a year and more of 
occupation, no more constructive policy has emerged on the British 
and American side. Much good work has been done; Nazis have 
been removed from office (some think too many, to the detriment of 
competent administration) ; law and order are maintained ; political 
parties and trades unions allowed considerable activity. But we seem 
to be hampered by an attitude of mind which favours the German 
Socialists, hoping that they will prove a strong element in reconstruc- 
tion, and tends to ignore the importance of German Christians, 
whether Catholics or Protestants. This is a relic of war propaganda 
which tried to interpret the struggle against Nazidom in glib but 
meaningless terms of Left and Right. In point of fact there was little 
Socialist opposition to National Socialism ; the political opposition 
came largely from the “ Right” and it was the Christian denomina- 
tions, especially the Catholic Church, that openly resisted Nazism. 
The Christian churches are a factor of the highest importance in 
Germany and they should be made use of as a leading feature in recon- 
struction. Both Catholics and Protestants claim to have a mission to 
bring their country back to God. Germany’s religious leaders know 
that Christianity is the one force that can triumph as a philosophy 
and a way of life, over the materialist and totalitarian systems. Yet, 
reports show that they are still being treated as enemies ; they are 
not entrusted with any share of partnership ; they are beginning to 
doubt the good will of the Allies; they have even felt compelled to 
speak against them. Reports suggest that the occupation policy is 
most flexible and successful in the French zone. To begin with, they 
were mistrusted, but the Germans now appreciate the elastic methods 
used by the French, particularly in the question of de-Nazification. 
The French authorities are very generous towards religious bodies, 
notably in the matter of Church publications. By contrast with the 
treatment of the Cardinals Designate from other zones, in their efforts 
to reach Rome for the Conclave early this year, the French not only 
provided transport but paid the expenses of the journey. The French 
make no secret of their desire to keep Germany weak, but that the 
Germans expected. In the American zone, much of the. good will 
which theoccupying power experienced a year ago, seems to have been 
frittered away. There is no consistent policy, and personnel changes 
rapidly. Christian activity is limited to strictly religious functions ; 
the Catholic press has been censored and even a Pastoral letter of the 
Bishops prohibited. 
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From the British Zone 


RECENT report on the clergy of the British zone, made under 

the auspices of the Allied Commission, contains a number of 
critical observations. The report was based on a survey made in the 
Rhineland and Westphalia where some two-thirds of the population is 
Catholic. The survey is critical, on the whole, and more critical of 
Catholic priests than Protestant pastors. The clergy, it admits, 
recognize that the relative stability of Germany to-day is due to the 
presence of the British Military Government and the occupation 
forces. But they seemi to regard the maintenance of order as a British 
responsibility, and have shown little inclination to remind their flocks 
publicly of these facts. On the contrary, Catholic priests have rather 
drawn attention to alleged Allied shortcomings in such matters as the 
provision of fuel, or paper for Church publications or the living 
conditions of German prisoners of war. Both Catholics and Pro- 
testants have protested strongly against the fate of the German popu- 
lation in Russian and Polish occupied territory. A solemn protest 
and an appeal for justice, signed by the Cardinal Archbishop of Cologne 
and other bishops, was recently read from all Catholic pulpits in West- 
phalia and the Rhineland. Both Catholic and Protestant clergy, 
the survey continued, are circulating accounts of the misery and in- 
humanity which are said to prevail in Eastern Germany. Religious 
societies are doing relief work among refugees from the East, and the 
report suggests that both Catholics and Protestants are decidedly 
anti-Communist—a conclusion that should have been obvious. In 
general, the Catholic clergy are unanimous in rejecting the idea of 
Germany’s collective guilt. The ordinary citizen, they argue, cannot 
be held responsible for behaviour, of which, for the most part, he had 
no knowledge, and the Catholic clergy point to their own record of 
anti-Nazi resistance. The ordinary Protestant pastors do not sub- 
scribe to the admissions of guilt made last year by Bishop Wurms and 
Pastor Niemiéller, which are interpreted as confessions of sin before 
God rather than of guilt before man. Catholic authorities have 
criticized Military Government policy as regards denominational 
schools, which they claim does not fully meet the Catholic demands 
and rights. Their chief complaint is that parents must contract-in 
if they want such a school. Protestant authorities are less definite but 
they are advising Protestant parents to vote for the denominational 
school, as they feel that a contrary vote would support the advocates 
of a purely secular education. The main conclusion of the survey is 
that the Catholic and Protestant clergy “are among the most out- 
spoken critics of many aspects of Allied policy in Germany; the 
Catholic clergy are a nationalist rather than a democratic influence in 
German life ; the Protestants take a more tolerant and liberal attitude, 
but in comparison with the Catholics, they must be considered rather 
anaemic and less influential.” 
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A Necessary Corrective 


HIS survey surely needs some corrective, and the corrective is 

supplied on the authority of observers of conditions in the British 
zone. According to these, the Allied policy of de-Nazification has 
done much to spoil the initial good will of 1945 and to alienate Church 
leaders. There have been wholesale round-ups in the streets ; many 
people have been imprisoned for months without charge or trial. 
These internees are now allowed visits from priests and pastors, but we 
have long since cancelled out the propaganda value of Belsen. Mem- 
bership of the Nazi Party is no certain test of a German’s Nazi sym- 
pathies. Many joined the party to avoid reprisals against their families ; 
others never joined the party and do accept the Nazi doctrines. Itis | 
only this year that panels for re-examination of the arrested have been 
in operation ; fortunately, Church authorities are represented on the 
panels. With regard to the trials at Nuremberg, German Christians 
were glad that the Natural Law was being vindicated against the 
Nazi leaders. But except on this point, clergy and laity are apathetic 
about the trials or regard them as staged pieces of propaganda leading 
to a foregone conclusion. Some of them add that the whole thing is a 
mockery since the Nazi crimes can be paralleled in the behaviour of 
the Russians. It must be noted that Catholics and Protestants feel 
themselves closer together to-day than at any time since the Reforma- 
tion. They lend churches and parochial buildings to one another. 
Catholic and Protestant welfare work is carefully correlated. There is 
close co-operation in clearly defined fields where the application of 
religious principles to social and political action is most immediate, 
e€.g., with regard to schools, Church property and Church taxes and 
the Christian Democratic Union. In all this it is noteworthy that the 
Protestants tacitly accept Catholic leadership as of right—arising out of 
the firmer resistance record of the Catholics. The clergy carefully 
keep out of politics, though they favour the new political party, the 
Christian Democratic Union, the leader of which, in the British zone, 
is Dr. Adenauer. Adenauer has insisted that this is not just a Catholic 
party like the old Zentrum, but a party based on general Christian 
principles which both Catholics and Protestants can join. He has 
emphasised the worth and significance of the individual who must not 
be reduced to the status of an instrument of the community. The 
State exists only to give to the individual a greater freedom. His 
words have found an echo among all those who are sick of totalitarian 
politics and especially among the Catholics of Western Germany. 
Some older Catholic priests admit that their loyalty is still to the 
Kentrum, and they feel that the Bishops are mistaken in supporting the 
new party. Among younger Protestant clergymen there is some sym- 
pathy with the Social Democratic Party, particularly in industrial 
areas. There is need, on the part of the British and American author- 
ities, of an open recognition of Germany’s religious leaders and of a 
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fuller understanding of the part which these can play in the re- 
education and reconstruction of Germany. It can be taken for granted 
that they will not simply play an Allied game but they will certainly: 
co-operate as long as they consider Allied policy to be consistent with 
their religious interests and with the better interests of the German 
people. They should be given more freedom in the spheres of: youth 
work and education ; there should be a clear and definite statement of 
Allied intentions with regard to German youth and the future. The 
Christians of Western and Southern Germany—by far the larger 
proportion is Catholic—provide a sound foundation on whith a new 
Germany can be built. They have never accepted Nazi doctrines to 
-any serious extent, and their prevailing habits of thought are anti- 
Nazi and anti-totalitarian. They are the most European of the 
Germans, and the most likely to be influenced and directed by Western 
ideas and ideals. 


From the Russian Zone 


HIS absence of policy is having bad psychological as well as bad 

economic results, as is also the absence of policy with regard to 
German prisoners of war, more than a quarter of a million of them being 
held still in Britain without any clear notion of the time when they will 
return or the work expected from them before returning. Nor is it 
anything but a technical excuse to allege, as was done recently in the 
House of Commons, that the terms of the Geneva Convention do not 
apply to German prisoners of war since there is no German government 
inGermany. It may-be objected that the Western Allies cannot pursue 
a positive political line in their zones but must encourage the Germans 
to develop their own political life. There may be something in this 
but you cannot reconstruct in a vacuum ; you should emphasise and 
support those elements and groups in Germany, on which a “ demo- 
cratic’ and a “ European ” Germany can best be established. There 
is no such ‘hesitation in the Russian Zone to consolidate the German 
elements that might prove serviceable to Russia. The Russian author- 
ities have compelled the German Social Democrats to fuse with the 
German Communists, though of the 23,700 Social Democrats who 
voted at the referendum in the three Western sections of Berlin, 
19,529 were against this fusion and only 2,397 in its favour. The 
new composite party is known as the Einheitspartei or Party of Unity and 
at the time of the fusion campaign, Berlin was plastered with posters, 
containing the slogan: Ein Ziel, Ein Weg, Einheitt (One purpose, one 
way, Unity)—a slogan reminiscent, in both form and spirit, of the Nazi 
watchword : Ein Volk, Ein Fiihrer, Ein Reich (One people, one leader, 
one State). The Russians license and control five papers in. Berlin. 
Of these, the Tagliche Rundschau prints 500,000 copies a day. It is a 
six-page paper, is overtly Russian, and is virtually a Berlin edition of 
Pravda, frequently quoting from. that paper and never missing an 
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opportunity of praising the Russian system. The second paper, 
Neues Deutschland, is the organ of the new composite party and also 
prints daily 500,000 copies. Three months ago, it changed its name 
from Deutsche Volkszeitung, then the organ of the Communist Party, but 
it is still the same paper. It covers at great length all the proceedings 
of the new party, and almost all its news comes from Soviet sources. A 
third paper, the Berliner Volkszeitung, prints 200,000 copies, but it is 
more strictly a newspaper with a larger variety of information and a 
minimum of comment. In addition there are two evening papers, 
Vorwarts and Nachtexpress, which provide the latest news from Soviet 
sources and plenty of sports data. These five papers are all censored 
before publication and show a remarkable unanimity on political 
issues. ‘Two other papers are permitted—“ tolerated ’’ would be a 
better word—by the Russian authorities. These are the organs of the 
Christian Democratic Union (Neue Zeit) and the Liberal Democratic 
Party (Morgen). They are in every way the poor brethren of the 
Berlin papers ; contain four small pages; have had much trouble 
with the censorship ; and the editors on more than one occasion 
have been removed by the Russians. There are some Berlin papers, 
not Russian controlled. Among’ them, the American-licensed Tages- 
spiegel, the most intellectual of the Berlin dailies, with a fairly inde- 
pendent attitude, and frequently the target of a concerted attack from 
the five Russian sponsored papers; the British-licensed Telegraf, 
printing 400,000 copies and Social Democratic in character, though 
not an official party paper ; the French-licensed Der Kurier, that has 
more news than any other paper in Berlin. Other papers and 
periodicals are more specialist in their appeal. The Russians license 
periodicals for trades unions, agriculture and youth and even a fashion 
paper and a cultural review as well as an illustrated weekly. The 
Americans have licensed two religious papers, Die Kirche and Petrus- 
blatt. ‘To-day the people of Berlin are as well provided with news- 
papers as any people in the world. The production is not what it 
was and the paper not very good. All four occupying powers recog- 
nize the importance of providing news and views ; the Russians are 
concentrating on this attempt to win German sympathies and influence 
German minds. What the measure of their success has been, is not 
at all clear. Their direct appeal is not likely to have great effect 
since they are so feared and hated. Indirectly, however, they have 
made headway by their cunning technique of creating confusion and by 
the lack of positive policy on the part of the Western Allies. 


The Growing Struggle 


HE absence of policy on the part of Britain and the United States 
is all the more regrettable because it shows that these Powers are 
not reading the signs of the times. These signs are there to be read, in 
the history of the last twenty-five years, and over the face of the world, 
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particularly the face of Europe. Again and again have Popes Pius XI 
and XII spoken of the struggle of light against darkness and of the need 
for “‘ men of good will” to rally together in defence of their belief in 
God and their acceptance of God’s moral law. I am not pretending 
that this struggle is represented by the stand of the Western Powers 
against Russia any more than it was adequately represented in the 
fight of the Allies against Nazi Germany. Totalitarianism is on the 
side of darkness as is the gospel of salvation through material progress 
and the exaltation of class or race to the exclusion of the worship of 
the One True God. But this does not mean that Western countries 
which reject totalitarianism and grant freedom to religion, are neces- 
sarily on the side of light. Indeed, they scarcely appear to realize 
how critical is this struggle and how important it is, if they wish to 
remain true to their traditions, blended of liberalism and Christianity, 
to declare themselves emphatically in favour of the light. The Tablet 
for July 20th, had an excellent editorial on this subject : 


Through the whole of the nineteenth century (it declared), we had both 
a political and economic doctrine in which we believed ourselves, 
and which we did our best to encourage others to adopt. But to-day 
we are, for all our material power and our position in the Big Three, 
very seriously out of touch with the deeper and more fundamental 
things that are happening on the Continent. The position may per- 
haps be summed up by saying that the great issue in Europe is a spiritual 
issue, known to be such by the protagonists of both sides, and that the 
leaders and exponents of policy in Great Britain do not appreciate the 
issue in its true terms, and are resolutely trying to see it in quite in- 
adequate political and economic categories. The real question 
to-day is whether a spiritual or a materialist interpretation of life shall 
dominate States and education and culture ; for the champions of the 
materialist interpretation are also, by natural logic and because of 
their low view of human nature, the champions of complete Govern- 
ment control of human life. This gives a new urgency to politics, 
which they did not possess when politics had a more restricted meaning. 


That we in Britain are slow to recognize the fundamental character of 
this struggle is due, in part, to our relatively sheltered history, as also 
to our practical rather than philosophical bent of mind. Our non- 
Catholic brethren have looked upon their religion as a matter of private 
belief and personal behaviour and not as a share in a wide philosophic 
outlook on human affairs and institutions. The axiom that religion 
must keep out of politics has meant in practice that politics have gone 
to the devil in their own way, emancipated from all regard of moral 
principles ; and the part that religious principles should have played 
has been usurped by the new counter-religion of a militant materialism. 
British Protestants have not yet understood what Protestants on the 
Continent are rapidly learning, namely that they must be allies and 
fellow-workers of the Catholics in a common struggle to uphold moral 
and spiritual values, that they must reply with a heartfelt earnestness 
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‘to the invitation of recent Popes for the union of all Christian persons 
in defence of morality and truth. On the political plane in Europe, 
there is much evidence to-day of this collaboration. In Germany, 
Catholics and Protestants together form the Christian Democratic 
Union ; in the Slovakian elections, Catholics gave an overwhelming 
majority to the Democratic Party, Lutheran in origin ; in Hungary, 
they supported the Smallholders’ Party, which a few years ago was 
markedly Calvinist. It is likely, though the evidence here is not so 
certain, that French Protestants are active co-operators with the new 
party, M.R.P. But, whatever the ebb and flow of this mutual support 
in politics, it is clear the Catholic Church is everywhere recognized, 
by follower and friend, as well as by critic and enemy, as the champion 
of light against darkness, of moral and spiritual values against material- 
ism, of the freedom of the human being in the face of monstrous claims 
by State and Party—in short as a champion of European social and 
political ideas as well as more directly religious beliefs and principles. 
The Tablet leader already cited included these remarks : 

Everywhere the forces of opposition to the Eastern totalitarian tide 
are grouped round the Catholic Church, the great champion of the 
spiritual conception of man and a champion living on the institutional 
level with organization and a tradition of action of which it has for so 
long been the great aim of governments to deprive her. . . . In so many 
countries now, from Poland to Spain, the common Catholic faith is the 
real passport to mutual comprehension and confidence. 


The Re-Making of Europe 


HE British and American failure to understand this struggle 

and ihe position of the Catholic Church as the citadel of co- 
hesion and defence makes it hard for them to approach the problem of 
Europe. Europe has to be re-made, and re-made within a unity ; 
It cannot re-make itself since Germany, its strongest power, lies in 
chaos and ruin, and the pressure exerted by extra-European powers is 
too strong. Our sanest policy is everywhere to encourage individuals 
and parties that represent balanced and moderate ideas in social and 
political life. It was a curious phenomenon of the nineteenth century 
that the British, stoutly monarchist at home, should have attacked 
monarchy and favoured republicanism abroad. It is just as curious 
that with our tradition of reform through gradual evolution we should 
support foreign revolutionaries and extremists. The European 
groups which correspond most closely with the moderate Labour and 
moderate Conservative elements in Britain, are the series of Christian 
Centre parties, stretching across the Continent from Belgium to the 
Balkans and providing the most important political factor in the re- 
construction of Europe. Yet, this is scarcely realized here, and for 
want of such understanding, these parties are regarded with some 
suspicion. They are dubbed “ clerical” or “ clericalist” (a euphem- 
ism for “ priest-ridden”’) or looked upon as fagades, behind which 
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mysterious reactionary forces must be working. In Russian eyes, 
they are all Fascists, but then so are Christians everywhere, so is the - 
British Labour Party. The reality is that they represent the people of 
Europe on a far broader basis than it has ever been.represented before ; 

they have strong support from the peasants, from considerable sections 

of industrial workers, and from the middle classes. They are firmly 

opposed to all totalitarianism, and many of them have experienced 

it in its “ brown” and its “red” form. They stand for reasonable 

liberty of the individual and group, for a reasonable freedom of enter- 

prise, controlled where needs be in the public interest, and for reform 

which can still respect tradition. Their programme is based on 2 

philosophy, which regards man as a creature of God, with a destiny to 

be fulfilled in an after life and an existence here, subject to the obliga- 

tions of truth and charity and justice. They recognise that public 

affairs must be conducted in accord with moral principles and the 

affairs of nations in conformity with the Natural Law, which is the 

reflection in the human mind of the Law of God. Thus they are in- 

spired by the traditional philosophy of Europe, as this has been safe- 

guarded under the aegis of the Catholic Church, and their policies of 
reform are directed by some of the latest expositions of that philosophy, 

as fourtd in the Encyclical letters of the Popes, from Leo XIII to Pius 
XII. And so they combine stability with change, and temper progress 

with tradition. The pity is that their character is not better under- 
stood, and their spirit more genuinely appreciated, in Great Britain, 

where it is popularly imagined that European Socialists offer the best 

counterpart to British Labour. Labour M.P.’s refer to present-day 

Britain as a “ Social Democracy,” from which is drawn the con- 

clusion, by a process of assonance and not logic, that the British must 

support Social Democrats everywhere. But in reality, the Socialist 

parties in Europe are in a very difficult position. Communists have 

stolen their thunder and their Marxist theories and control a large 

number of their trade unions. Not a few moderate Socialists are 

attaching themselveS to the new Central parties. Continental 

Socialists shift uneasily between the extreme Left and the Centre, 

afraid to oppose.the Communists too strongly, yet fearful of associa- 

tion with them, and again timidly apprehensive of close relations with 

the Christian parties, whose philosophy they do not share. Europe 

will not be re-made by parties, uncertain of their own position and 

clinging to outworn and half-hearted political creeds. 


The Peace Conference 


“HE meetings of the Foreign Ministers in Paris were not a happy 
introduction to the Peace Conference. Very little was achieved ; 
some of the decisions made, e.g. on South Tyrol, were clearly wrong. ’ 
The general impression was that the ministers were more concerned 
with the interests of their own countries than with the framing of 
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reasonable and just treaties. The Russian attitude throughout was an 
obstacle to serious treaty-making. Points had to be made tediously, 
one by one, with here a concession and there an adaptation ; there was 
no discussion of a general framework for the treaties ; fear, resentment 
and suspicion could be sensed under the surface of convention ; the 
Russians clearly wanted to impose the treaties, not only on the de- 
feated countries but on the United Nations, and to have them enforced 
by an agreement between the Big Powers. In his blunt manner, 
Mr. Bevin spoke of the second meeting as a “ farce,” in which discus- 
sion came up against the inevitable opposition and ended in some 
ridiculously small agreement. Mr. Bevin and Mr. Byrnes were much 
firmer in Paris‘than at previous meetings—an attitude which reflected 
the growing impatience of the United States with the delays in the 
peace settlement. As far as it went, this attitude was good, and it has 
given some encouragement to the peoples of East-Central Europe, at 
present under Soviet control. Firmness in Anglo-American dealings 
with Russia is as welcome as it is necessary, if there are to be reasonable 
peace treaties and if a third world war is to be avoided. Yet, the 
British and American position is not easy. They do not wish Europe 
to become a “slum” ; nor do they want a hundred million people to 
look for their one hope in a resurrected Germany ; nor can they regard 
with any favour the idea of a Europe split into two by an iron curtain. 
They would be glad to offer reasonable peace treaties to the defeated 
countries, even to Germany (though the terms proposed for Italy are 
more severe than they ought to be)—treaties which would rule out a 
revival of German militarism and yet allow Europe economically to 
be restored. Their experiences of the disastrous consequences of 


Yalta and Potsdam have frightened them. But, on all these points, - 


they will meet with continuous Russian opposition, some of it prompted 
by Soviet designs on Europe, some motivated by their general fear and 
distrust of Britain and America. Never perhaps in history have great 
Powers met at the conference table with two of them (Britain and 
the United States) so similar in political outlook, and a third power 
(Russia) so tenaciously opposed to these common views. The Con- 
gress at Vienna in 1814-15 framed successful peace treaties because the 


Great Powers, despite their differences, had a certain community of. 


outlook and were able, incidentally, to offer generous terms to France, 
the defeated enemy. The Conference at Versailles, in 1919-20, proved 
a failure because there was not this unanimity of outlook ; after 1920 
Italy drifted away in a spirit of resentment, while the United States 
lost interest in European affairs. We have to face the fact that there 
exists no common approach to international problems, between 
Britain and the U.S.A. on the one hand, and Russia on the other. 
What is more, there exists no community of principle. The tragedy of 
the Peace Conference in 1946 is that. it must function in an atmosphere 
of suspicion and not trust, in a mood of pessimism rather than hope, 
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without any principles, ethical or even political, accepted by all the 
Great Powers. It is a sad and sorry conclusion to a war that was 
waged, at the cost of how much human life and suffering, in defence of 
freedom and of ideals, and in which those ideals were sharply clarified 
in pronouncements such as the Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms. 


Ominous Signs 


ITTLE news has come from the Eastern provinces of Poland 

since the enforced union of Ruthenian Catholics with the Orthodox 
Church, carried out by three apostate priests and officials from the 
Soviet Ukraine after all archbishops and bishops and many of the 
clergy had been arrested and imprisoned. The Ruthenians have a 
great claim upon our prayers ; they are the victims of violent perse- 
cution, and many have already suffered martyrdom. But there are 
ominous signs of persecution both from Hungary and Poland. In 
defeat and distress, it is clear that the Hungarians have turned towards 
religion. Churches are crowded; processions and pilgrimages 
organized ; Cardinal Mindszenthy is looked upon as a pillar of hope 
and strength in the national hour of mourning. Three months ago, 
the Cardinal led a pilgrimage to a shrine of Our Lady, Maria Remete, 
some ten miles away from Budapest. 70,000 men took part in the 
procession and on the return to Budapest, over 200,000 men assembled 
in the square before the cathedral of St. Stephen and in the streets 
leading to it, to hear the Cardinal preach. Relations between 
Catholics and Calvinists are very close in Hungary, and they work 
together in the cause of social relief and political reconstruction. The 
roots of the Church in Hungary are very deep, and the Church’s 
prestige stands very high. During the Russian invasion, the bishops all 
remained in their sees and ‘the priests in their parishes, to share the lot 
of their fellow countrymen. The Cardinal has issued strongly worded 
protests : against the Communist attempt to suppress higher Catholic 
schools, charging them with being “ nests” of Fascism ; against the 
attempt to drive Catholic Action out of the national life. ‘“ We 
want to speak,” wrote the Cardinal in May, “ to those who fear for 
democracy on account of our schools and our teaching of religion. 
We reassure them that the schools of the Church, and the religious 
teaching of the Church, through which many poor children have been 
educated and enabled to improve their social condition, can never be 
in conflict with the real democratic spirit. . . . But what of the liberty 
under which Catholics are not allowed to have their own schools ? 
Where only the State schools are tolerated, under which system the 
ruling parties, and sometimes minority parties, can enforce their view 
of the world on the children of the majority ? That is not democracy ; 
it is not even liberty. Those who like to look upon the Church as the 
nest of reaction should not search for reaction in Catholicism but 
rather in such endeavours against liberty.” Most Church land has 
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been confiscated ; compensation was promised but it is being with- 
held on various political pleas. Many Catholic organizations have 
been dissolved, the University Federation some time ago and more 
recently the Catholic scouts and Catholic Action. Though nominally 
the Hungarian Government consists of a coalition, in which by far the 
strongest party is that of the Smallholders, there is constant pressure 
from the Communists—pressure which has been urged increasingly 
against the Catholic Church. At the same time, the Church is 
regarded by the great majority of the people as the defender of true 
national as well as Christian values, and the Cardinal has become a 
great national figure as also an intrepid Christian leader. 


From Poland 


OR some time after the Soviet occupation of Poland, the Russian 

authorities pursued a policy of conciliation towards the Catholic 
Church. Church land was not. seized and parcelled out in the so- 
called agrarian reform. Parochial life was able to function normally, 
and this was a great improvement on conditions in Poland under the 
Nazis. However, it is clear that the attitude of the Provisional Polish 
Government is sharpening towards the Church. And this for many 
reasons. The Poles are a predominantly and profoundly Catholic 
people, bitterly opposed to this puppet government impressed upon 
them by Russia ; Catholic authorities share their sentiments. Were 
there free elections, the majority of the Poles would support the 
Peasant Party of M. Mikolajczyk ; so would the Catholic Church. 
The Communists are using violence to oppress Mikolajczyk’s followers 
and propaganda to discredit them; inevitably, they will have to 
discredit the Church. Communist control in Poland can never be 
harmonized with the national or religious character of the Polish 
people, and here, as in many another Continental country, the 
Church finds itself in the position of a guardian of true national as well 
as spiritual ideals. On July 4th, in a small provincial town, Kielce, 
39 Jews and two Poles were murdered in a riot, which was apparently 
inspired by false reports spread about the Jews. The Bishop of 
Czestochowa, ‘Mgr. Kubina, condemned these murders and warned 
his people against the instigators of such crimes. On Sunday, July 
7th, the Bishop of Kielce, Mgr. Kaszmarek, in a letter read from every 
pulpit, expressed his alarm at this appalling incident and called upon the 
Catholics of Kielce to maintain calm and moderation. On July 12th 
Cardinal Hlond declared to foreign correspondents that the Church 
always and everywhere condemned murder, regardless of who com- 
mitted it and against whom it was committed. Despite these clear 
pronouncements, the Prime Minister of the Provisional Government 
declared that Catholic authorities would not join the Government in 
fighting anti-Semitism and hinted that, through silence, they were 
approving such anti-Semitic incidents. M. Mikolajczyk was accused 
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of harbouring the same hostile sentiments.to the Jews. What was the 
purpose of these statements is not obvious unless they were intended to 
discredit M. Mikolajczyk and also the Polish Catholic bishops in 
Britain and the United States. The absurdity of any accusation of 
anti-Semitism against Catholic leaders in Poland or elsewhere is 
amply proved by the protection extended to persecuted Jews by the 
Catholic hierarchy of all European countries during the war. From 
France, Belgium, Italy, Hungary and even Germany, comes the same 
story. Catholic bishops protected Jews, religious houses sheltered 
them ; Pope Pius XII denounced their ill-treatment and worked hard 
for Jewish relief. In the interview with foreign correspondents already 
mentioned, Cardinal Hlond referred to his own record : 


My personal attitude towards the Jews is known from pre-war 
statements. During my banishment from Poland, while in France from 
1940 to 1944, I saved numerous Polish Jews and also German and 
French Jews from being deported. to death camps. I facilitated their 
departure to the United States, hid them in safe hiding-places and 
endeavoured to secure for them documents, thanks to which their lives 
were saved. I deeply desire that the Jewish problem of the post-war 
world shall at last find its proper solution. 


. This interview of the Cardinal was reported scrappily in foreign papers 
with the result that his references to Jews in the Polish administration 
were given a wrong emphasis. Yet, the Cardinal did say that the 
relationship between Poles and Jews was deteriorating on account of 
the behaviour of the Jews in the present administration and their 
attempt to introduce a governmental structure to which the majority 
of the Poles were opposed. In these days, to discuss the reasons for 
anti-Semitism is to incur the charge of anti-Semitism. But the 
reality remains that in. many countries of East-Central. Europe, 
tension is growing between Jews and the people among whom they 
live because of the part that the former are playing in the puppet 
administrations imposed upon those countries by Soviet Russia. 


Russia and Islam 


T is clear that Russian influence is increasing in the Middle East, 

and this is due not only to Russia’s military successes but to a planned 
policy of propaganda in the Moslem world. Russia has a Moslem 
population of Over twenty millions, and most of her peoples along 
the south and south-eastern frontiers are Moslem. This puts her 
politically in a fayourable situation ; through her Moslem popula- 
tion to the north of the frontier she is able to work upon Moslem 
tribes to the south. This was seen recently in the autonomist move- 
ment in Northern Persia, where the inhabitants of Persian Azerbaijan 
were influenced and assisted by their compatriots from Soviet 
Azerbaijan in a campaign against the Persian Government that 
was ultimately in the Russian interest. Similar tactics are employed 
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to encourage autonomist movements among the Kurds, to the dis- 
advantage both of Iraq and Turkey; while the Armenians in 
Syria and the Lebanon have been induced to apply to the 
United Nations Organization for the return of Armenian 
territories previously seized by the Turks. These are political 
manceuvres, directed in the first place against Turkey, Iraq 
and possibly Afghanistan and, on a long-term view, against Great 
Britain ; they are designed to secure a fuller control of the Black Sea 
and the Straits and to create a sphere of influence friendly to Russia 
throughout the Middle East. But in these countries the Russian pro- 
gramme is cultural and social as well as political, and is even religious. 
Courses have been organized at Soviet Universities in Central Asia for 
Moslem students from abroad ; the courses are usually free and include 
subjects like Russian, the philosophy and history of Leninism and the 
history of the countries of origin of these students ; there is strong 
emphasis upon the idea of “ Asia for the Asiatics ’ and the need for 
Asiatic nationalism. A congress of Moslems from Russia met this 
year at Tachkent to celebrate the twenty-first anniversary of the 
foundation of Tachkent University ; Afghan Moslems were invited to 
the ceremonies, lavishly entertained and taken for a visit to Samarkand. 
As well as inviting Moslems from outside into Russia, the Soviet 
authorities are encouraging their own Moslems to go abroad. In 
1945, for the first time, an important Moslem delegation from Turkestan 
went on pilgimage to Mecca; they stopped at Teheran and Cairo, 
where they held press conferences, in which they stressed the freedom of 
religion in Russia and the cultural advantages which they enjoyed. 
Propaganda of this kind is negative rather than positive, and intended 
to lessen the normal Moslem repugnance towards the mass-production 
and atheism of the Soviet system. More positive propaganda is 
launched through the large number of official representatives in the 
Middle East. Prior to 1939, Britain and France kept these representa- 
tives at bay ; this was no longer possible, once Russia was brought into 
the war. From 1941 onwards, the Russians have taken a great interest 
in these countries : Dimitrov made a long stay in Cairo, Maisky visited 
Egypt, Palestine, Iraq and Iran, and published a long report, in 1943, 
which has become the basis of the Soviet’s new Moslem policy. To- 
day, Russia has representatives in all Moslem countries, and their 
establishment is sometimes on a large scale; there are a hundred 
officials, for example, attached to the Soviet legation at Kabul in 
Afghanistan. At Teheran and Cairo, some of the smaller Moslem 
republics from Soviet Russia have their own representatives, thereby 
reinforcing the Moscow influence. Besides, these representatives are 
often themselves Moslems. The leader of the Soviet delegation to 
King Ibn Saud is a Tartar from the Volga, a Moslem, as is also the 
secretary of the Russian Embassy in Cairo, where another Moslem 
represents the present regime of Yugoslavia. That the Egyptian 
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Government is worried about Soviet influence in Egypt is evident from 
its recent measures against local Communists. To the strict followers of 
Islam, Communism can make little appeal, though it may affect a 
number of the younger generation who sit more loosely to the Moslem 
faith and might lend a ready ear to the Russian propaganda of “ social 
reform.” 


Christians in the Middle East 


OR is it only towards Moslems that Russian attention is turned. 

The Soviet authorities have shown considerable favour to the Ar- 
menian Church. They are encouraging Orthodox pilgrimages tothe Holy 
Land, where Russian influence was very important before the Revolu- 
tion. This year’s Easter celebrations in'\Jerusalem attracted a large 
number of Russian pilgrims who filled the Orthodox monasteries and 
hospices to overflowing, and there has been a steady flow of pilgrims 
ever since. The official tolerance now shown to the Orthodox Church 
has proved a useful diplomatic card in Russian policy throughout the 
Balkans, and we have to femember that the relations between the 
Russian State and the Orthodox Church have always been very close 
and the influence of State upon Church very considerable indeed. 
Most of the Orthodox Churches are in what has come to be known to- 
day as the Russian sphere of influence. The Christian Arabs, on the 
other hand, are not easy subjects for Russian influence. The Anglo- 
American report on Palestine made it clear that the Christian Arabs, 
in their political and national outlook, are at one with their Moslem 
compatriots. The report quoted a statement by Mgr. Hakim, the 
Melchite Archbishop, that “‘ the Christian Arabs in Palestine have 
everything in common with their Moslem brethren. Religious beliefs 
do not in any way make them two peoples. They cherish the same 
hopes and fears and they strive for one goal—freedom and inde- 
pendence.” Equally striking is the desire on the part of some of the 
Arab States for closer relations with the Holy See. The Lebanon is 
seeking to establish full diplomatic relationship with the Vatican, and 
its Foreign Minister himself went to Rome to ask for recognition, 
offering written guarantees for the freedom, both religious and political, 
of Lebanese Christians. Relations between Egypt and the Vatican 
have become more cordial, and there are indications that these also 
may find their expression in regular diplomatic channels. Late in 
July, a delegation of Arabs from Palestine, consisting of two Moslems 
and two Christians, visited Rome, bearing a special letter for the Holy 
Father. It is surely significant that, in view of the growing secularism 
in the world and the militant materialism of Soviet Russia, not only 
are Christians, Catholics and non-Catholics, feeling a new sense of 
community in face of this common danger but that Christians and 
Moslems now understand that, confronted with this peril, they also 
have far more in common than their previous history would have 
allowed us to imagine. 














WHAT THE SAINTS LOOKED LIKE 


ROBABLY we have all, in our youth, wished we could meet a 
Pssis—ens know we were doing so. Well, perhaps we have 

met more than one : but to know that we are doing so is beyond 
us. For perseverance is part of sanctity ; and a Saint in mid-career 
has not yet persevered to the end, and quite possibly zs not yet a Saint. 
God may be waiting, to take him, till some quite special corres- 
pondence with grace have been accomplished. I suppose that when 
Camillus de Lellis, in a fury because a Jew had looked twice con- 
temptuously at a crucifix, not only wanted to hurl the poor man out 
of the coach in which they were, but had to be forcibly restrained from 
doing so, he was not quite, as yet, Saint Camillus. 

It has become almost the fashion, to-day, to ‘ humanise ’ the Saints 
and to emphasise every quaint little detail that can be known about 
them. I too enjoy these—I like knowing that the same St. Camillus, 
when dying, said he would like some Bologna sausage—a priest did 
indeed bring some from Bologna to Rome, and offered to remain there 
permanently to cook it for the Saint : that St. John of the Cross asked 
for asparagus, and St..Francis of Assisi for some of the almond-paste 
that only ‘ Brother’ Jacopa could make—and indeed she brought it 
just before he died : that St. Philip Neri allowed himself to yield to his 
passion for tidily arranged Mass-vestments only when he felt himself, 
quite detached from this innocent mania ; and that he could drink only 
out of his own chalice and St. Augustine (I think) only out of a silver 
cup; and that St. Vincent de Paul was a ventriloquist. A score of 
authoritative documents warn us against extracting the Saints from’ 
their environment or denying to them the ‘tricks’ proper to their 
temperaments, provided we are never blind to, but see ever deeper 
into, that grace-life of theirs whereby they were so transcendently 
united with God. 

But we may go on to ask what they looked like. Would that be very 
unspiritual on our part? and indeed, waste of time? I remember 
meeting, in my youth, a Little Sister ofthe Poor. I suppose I was asked 
and answered about three little questions. “‘ Do you like being in 
France ...?’~Soon. But I was overwhelmed. I felt my soul was 
being looked right into: that here could be no pretence—obviously 
not on her side ; certainly not on mine. Kindness ; calm ; spiritual 
indomitability ; a fathomless interior life. Yet I remember no feature 
of her : she was small, frail, and created an impression of greyness— 
but “‘ what she was like”? I havenoidea. And I have met one man 
who impressed me with a sense of intimate corruption: I had no 
evidence that he was wickeder in act than many another; but, 
meeting him after a space of years and not recognising him, so had he 
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changed, I was assaulted, it is not too much to say physically, by that 
same sense of corruption : yet I cannot recall his features. All great 
mystics, of course, like St. John of the Cross, wish the contemplative to 
transcend all imagination: St. Ignatius ‘saw’ Our Lord and His 
Mother without distinction of parts or limbs. A Carmelite sister told 
St. Jane Frances de Chantal that it was unnecessary to use the imagina- 
tion even when meditating on the Sacred Humanity—but St. Francis 
de Sales, commenting on this, said that he “‘thought—perhaps ”— 
that “‘ we others—at present’? (see how he safeguards and qualifies 
himself, advancing an inch at a time!) had better make use (as at 
chess) “‘ of all our pieces ”—that is, of imagination too. Doubtless 
St. John stressed ‘‘ that which we have seen with our eyes—that our 
hands have handled,” because he was declaring a dogma: but I am 
sure that the Apostle, who loved to remember details, retained for ever 
fixed in his pictorial memory every colour and form that he had 
watched in those old days in Galilee. 

I shall therefore not hesitate to find out, if I can, what the Saints 
looked like.1 Of course we might have shocks. What St. Simeon 
Stylites looked like after 37 years on his series of columns, or rather, 
towers, who can tell? But I must, with due reverence, make one 
exception. I would not like to see a ‘ true portrait’ of Our Lord or 
His Mother. Happily none exist. Not only a northerner may be 
forgiven if he is unattracted by a Chinese, a Bantu, a Semitic type, at 
least when ‘ fixed’ in a drawing ; but in this case more than in any 
other, all must surely have depended on the ‘ expression,’ and what 
artist could ever have captured that? Who, whose eyes had been 
caught by Our Lord’s when He “ looked round upon ” those around 
Him, as we often read that He did—in indignation, astonishment, or 
pity—could ever have conveyed that impression by means of paint ? 
Nor need we be ashamed of this reluctance. Every nation has tended 
to cast Our Lord and Our Lady into art-forms suited to their habits- 
of-eye : we are now encouraging the Burmese, the Javanese, to do the 
same, disconcerting as the result may be, at first, to a European. 
Bernadette, ever courteous, yet steadily refused to admit that any of the 
statues of Our Lady of Lourdes were at all ‘ like’ her—‘‘ Oh non! 
ce n’est pas Elle!” : shown an album of pictures of Our Lady, she 
rejected with horror the Renaissance ones: she tolerated Fra 
Angelico’s ; but lingered with a certain satisfaction over quite early, 
rigid, depersonalised mosaics or frescoes. And I too, for devotional 
purposes, prefer quite un-realistic icons, or perhaps, some very naive 
paper print. 

1To be quite honest, I ought to say that while, I suppose, we see more or less as our ancestors 
did, our sensitivity may have altered in other ways, nor shall I try to plunge my modern 
self totally into the midst of various unwashed generations. I remember being told, in my 
youth, by a respected person : “ Je me lave les mains et le visage tous les jours: les pieds, 


tous les huit jours : tout le corps’’ (he scowled with ferocious holiness) ‘‘—jamais /”? And he 
was evidently a truthful man. 
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There is no doubt that antiquity could perfectly well paint or 
sculpture portraits when it wanted to. Egypt: Rome: doubtless 
Greece, though perhaps it idealised its portraits more. But it is clear, 
from ivory and glass, that the types, at any rate, of SS. Peter and Paul 
were fixed, squarer and longer-headed respectively, with beards to 
correspond. Coins no less certainly show us the sert of woman that 
St. Pulcheria and St. Helena must have been. A doubt has suddenly 
beset me : did these numismographers have the unexpectedly aquiline, 
heavy-lined, rather ‘jowl-y’ Cleopatra-type in mind? I hope 


and think not. The Asiatic barmaid who ended as Augusta, first Lady | 


in the World, having passed through a life of bitter humiliations and 
eclipse without ever finding her boiling blood cooled down, may well 
have become the woman we see on coins, and it was no idealist, I 
think, who so carefully depicted her old-fashioned way of doing her 
hair and her heavy jewelry. Nor do I feel that mosaics (alas, I forget 
where they are seen: in East Italy ?) representing SS. Ambrose and 
Augustine could have been just inventions, so totally unexpected are they. 
Who would have invented a St. Augustine—clean-shaven, with head 
shaped like a pear, heavily wrinkled, with his head on one side, like a 
desperately attentive stenographer? ‘That he was very dark, small 
and wiry is, I am told, acknowledged. Certainly, in St. John 
Chrysostom’s time, resemblances were ensured, and popular. Chil-. 
dren recognised living men by their portraits.! Bishops being sent into 
exile, or sitting in council, were portrayed ; so too were emperors. 
The Barbarians made an end of this and other arts in the West ; 

Islam, in the East. But here and there, especially in mosaic, the 
practice was not extinguished. St. Ecclesius, archbishop of Ravenna 
(d. 534) learnt architecture and mosaic in Constantinople and built 
and adorned San Vitale where his own portrait is. It is very ‘ alive,’ 

with its twisted eyebrows, long head, and pouting under-lip. The 

portrait of St. Zachary I, who died in 752, is in Sta Maria Antiqua, 

and was made a year before his death. But (despite the valuable book 

by Wilhelm Schamoni: “ Das wahre Gesicht der Heiligen,” Leipzig, 

1938) I cannot recall anything in the early Middle Ages that convinces 

me except maybe the enchanting statue at Cremona of St. Homobonus, 

that excellent merchant whose charities so much annoyed his thrifty 

wife. He died in 1197 and was canonised at the prayer of his fellow- 

citizens two years later, to which time too his statue probably belongs. 

He seems to be bald-headed, wrinkled, attentive, but so kindly and 

sympathetic ! such a good old bourgeois ! 

But at this point I break off and consider what might, at first, seem 
to provide the best evidence of all—i.e. death-masks, or the ‘ incorrupt ’ 
bodies of Saints. Of course, that a corpse should not fall into dust is 
no proof in itself of sanctity. Much depends on the nature of the soil 


1 I have been assured that a contemporary portrait has been discovered, under the Mo~- 
hammedan whitewash, but not yet exhibited, in S. Sophia. 
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and something, they say, on the ‘ chemistry ’ of the body itself. For 
my part, I am glad that the first ‘incorrupt’ body that I saw was 
that of St. Mary Magdalen de’ Pazzi : it filled me with awe. She was 
of noble birth, but her body looked like that of an aged peasant woman, 
dignified and simple, with an aquiline nose (not, I thought, ‘ restored ’). 
I could trace no likeness to her portrait as a young girl, in festive dress 
with roses in her hair, and indeed the portrait, if it be really she, 
looks a good deal more than 16, her age when she entered the Car- 
melites. The colouring of her body is dark brown, not the grey- 
brown of an African Native feeling faint, nor yet the blackened brown 
of Saints I shall mention in a moment. St. Mary Magdalen de’ 
Pazzi died at 41, so the impression of age may be due to the teeth 
having disappeared and the chin having become unduly prominent. 
Still, I can ‘see’ this Saint ; not so, St. Catherine of Genoa, who is 
grey and featureless and looked to me like worm-eaten wood.! Nor 
St. Catherine of Bologna. When I visited her, I entered her tiny, 
brilliantly lit, painted and gilded little room, and did not notice her, 
to my left, quite close, sitting on a sort of throne, vested (then, at any 
rate) in a tissue of red and gold, her blackened and formless face 
muffled in religious veils, and her tiny hands upon her knees—those 
hands that held and played the violin hanging near her and wrote 
the account of her ecstasies. St. Andrew Corsini too looks like a 
mummified negro, so has his nose fallen away and so do his teeth, in 
consequence, project. Yet, by the help of that desiccated head, you 
can see how structurally right is the old painting of him in Sta Maria 
del Carmine in Florence. St. Margaret of Cortona, once so tragically 
beautiful, is now terribly fallen away, though the tip of the nose 
appears to survive, and you have a real phystognomy ; the personality of 
the Penitent does not elude you ; you are grateful for seeing it in the 
embalmed body : the impression it makes on me is far more real than 
that of the wax portrait—too small to be a death-mask but presumably 
made from one ; the eyes are sunken and the cheeks haggard, but the 
rest of its face seems too sweetened to be real. St. Clara of Montefalco 
was very summarily embalmed by the Sisters themselves—1o days after 
her death, which took place in August. Yet the dignity and calm of 
her body is wonderful ; the nose and lips are intact, though there is a 
slight mark under the lower lip as though the flesh had cracked : she 
was, indeed, constantly carried in procession, out into the open air. 
While none of these relics in any way suggests to me a living human 
being, and if the poor shrunken shrivelled forms seem but to ask for a 
swift burial and a merciful hiding-away, yet I have found that when 
help is given to the imagination at all, that help is very great. I was 
present at the re-vesting of the body of St. Andrew Bobola just before 


4 But her Spree ete Fae» is that of a very refined intelligent old lady—and indeed, 
she was that, even financially—with folds rather than lines round a mouth and a chin grown 


old. 
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his canonisation. ‘That it was in any sense incorrupt was remarkable 
because we are told that the Saint was stout, that he had been practic- 
ally flayed by the Cossacks, and that he was buried for a long time in a 
vault so wet that all the other coffins and their contents, and his own 
vestments, had fallen to pieces. It was, then, the more pathetic to 
realise that this feather-weight fabric had been the body of the sturdy 
Polish mission-priest : it was a shock to find how easily the limbs could 
be moved : it was deeply mioving to trace accurately the wounds that 
one had been reading about: one eye had been pierced and had 
disappeared : but the other eyeball showed clearly through the filmy 
membrane of the eyelid. One was not nauseated, but felt a great 
pity, and as if the martyrdom had occurred but yesterday.!_ Death- 
masks exist in plenty and ought to provide good evidence : sometimes 
they probably do so simply because, as I shall say, they are often so 
surprising. We must just notice the objection that the serenity notice- 
able in so many of these masks is due to the relaxation of the muscles 
which makes any face look ‘ peaceful’ after death. But that would 
not be true. We have seen plenty of dead faces that look merely doll- 
like, or stupid or still bearing marks of contortion due to pain, or the 
grin of death. Of course it makes a difference whether the mask is 
taken before rigor has set in, or when it is passing off. But I think 
that we can say that when we know from other evidence that the dead 
person was habitually very good, we may assume that the calm of the 
dead face was due to modelling by habitual interior peace. Indeed, 
it is often life that puts on the mask! Many a Saint, during tife, may 
have had an un-peaceful expression due to pain, strong emotions, even 
intense concentration : but the serene soul will all the time have been 
carving the features by its own power, so that when the exterior origins 
of disturbance matter no more, the very face assumes its proper aspect 
and reveals the character bequeathed to the features by the soul. 

But after all, a death-mask is a representation of death ; and often 
startlingly unlike portraits or nowadays photographs. Portraits can 
be idealised and photos can be touched up—sometimes we have just to 
eliminate them. Thus Fr. Rosa tells us that there are no trustworthy 
portraits of St. Aloysius, the more surprising a fact given the Gonzagan 
mania for being painted. But the Saint was quite authoritarian 
enough either to refuse to have portraits made, or, later, to order any 
that had been made to be destroyed. All the earlier pictures that 
exist are purely imaginative, or based on descriptions given by Bellar- 
mine—and how hard it is to describe a face! Aloysius had a Borro- 
mean nose, was thin, sallow, and had close-cropped black hair. Not 
for quite some time did the ‘ angelical youth’ formula stereotype 
itself and the ‘ twisted iron’ change into melting wax. We must 


1 It was all the more exasperating to find a pious print being officially distributed, showing 

a sort of Viking with shaggy yellow hair, made to look the more absurd because of the 
——- upward gaze intended, I suppose, to suggest the Saint’s plaintive yearning for 
eaven. 
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pray that the little portrait of St. Stanislaus on wood (1568) is 
authentic : I think it must be, so unconventional is it, with its round 
little skull, its very short nose and very wide cheek-bones and impish 
lips pursed so as not to laugh. The portraits of St. Ignatius certainly 
have a family-likeness, with cheek-bones, again, very broad, and 
eyes curiously crinkled and pinched as though he were short-sighted 
or had suffered much—as indeed he had: St. Francis Xavier again 
presents a recognisable type but is much less ‘ alive’; St. Francis 
Borgia has the narrow head of an E] Greco grandee and seems to me 
somewhat bitter: but the moment you get into the period of en- 
gravings, you are distressed by the usual coarseness of the portraits. 
And yet, to mention only a few at haphazard, we know how deeply 
spiritual were a Catherine de Bar (Mechtilde du St-Sacrament), 
Mére Catherine-Agnés de St-Paul (Arnauld), P. Lallemand, M. 
Olier, St. Vincent de Paul (whose features indeed were heavy, but not 
vulgar) and Francis de Sales. No, there is no obligation to suppose 
that these holy personages were as clumsy-mouthed, as bulbous- 
nosed, as greasy-looking as the engravings suggest, especially as 
contemporary pictures of angels or of Our Lady herself are just as 
‘ fleshy ’—partly, maybe, because the art of engraving was far from 
perfected, and partly because the temper of the times preferred a 
certain blowsiness. :, 

But both manifestly authentic portraits, and photos, may sometimes 
administer a shock. One is prepared to suppose that a great mystic 
or a tremendously penitential Saint would be refined away almost to 
transparency-point, as indeed St. Catherine of Siena was—a friend 
said you could count “‘ every tiny bone” beneath the skin. Such too 
is St. John Baptist Vianney, Curé d’Ars, to judge from a photo taken 
on his deathbed. It is of extreme beauty; and I am glad that it lacks 
the rather exaggerated smile and inclination of the head seen in nearly 
all portraits. Here you see how long and delicate the peasant-priest’s 
nose was ; how, though he has lost his teeth and the upper lip has 
fallen back, his mouth is an absolute straight line : this firmness of the 
mouth, the two long lines from eye down to the hollows beneath the 
cheek-bones (looking really as if they had been carved by tears—as 
perhaps indeed they were), the sunken temples, the eyes (detectable 
through the frail eyelids) looking slightly upwards—this cannot 
but create in one an impression of the most awe-inspiring beauty. I 
cannot but couple with this photograph one of Brother Konrad of 
Parzham (1818-1894: canonised, 1934). He had been a field- 
labourer, became a Capuchin, and spent 41 years as porter in a friary ~ 
close to a pilgrimage-church to which hundreds of thousands came 
yearly : visitors were incessant. Only three days before his death 
did he see that he must relinquish his task performed with such sweet- 
ness, patience and helpfulness—especially on behalf of the poor, the 
tired, children and young working-men. Nothing but a most pro- 
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found spiritual life could have imprinted such dignity and peace upon 
the face of a man who had had no education but only prayer to refine 
him : perhaps fields and mountains, like the sea, can purify the thoughts 
and spiritualise the very flesh itself ! 

The pictures of St. Bernadette’s incorrupt body carry no conviction 
to me: they are clearly touched up; and the body itself is covered 
with a slight coating of wax. But the photograph of her upon her bed 
of death is a revelation. She was, and is said to have looked like, a 
quite uncultured peasant girl ; so, who could have expected this in- 
credibly dignified, really aristocratic countenance? True, the nose is 
already slightly pinched by death, but I had not imagined it so aquiline: 
the eyebrows and eyelashes are very thick ; a line or two of suffering 
is graved around the mouth : but, the fatigue that has been endured 
and the peace now granted, the greatness of the soul that moulded 
such a face, must, I am sure, be recognised by all who study it, and are 
the more wonderful when you remember what a child in some ways 
she remained, how mischievous (yes, and petulant), how naive, how 
much in love with ‘ all small things,’ how convinced that she was a 
broom that had been used for one piece of sweeping and had then 
been laid aside. 

On the other hand, the ‘ true.portraits ’ of St. Thérése of Lisieux are 
surprising because net conventionally spiritual. She was definitely 
plump and (I believe) became more so, owing presumably to her 
illness and diet: her breadth of cheek-bone is remarkable, quite 
discrediting the pulpy egg-shaped head she is often now supplied with : 
the eyes are wide open, almost ‘ attacking,’ though incredibly tired ; 
the mouth, both sweet and firm. Her face rnuch better than her words 
(they did often succumb to the cloyingly religious formulas of the period) 
reveals what she was, and it is terrible to me to reflect that such photo- 
graphs were deprecated : when she stood before the camera, I was 
told, she “‘ lost something of her religious serenity ’—I can detect no 
sign of this : therefore some bishop composed “‘ Une synthése de traits 
pieux ” which should stand as symbol for the little Saint. If this:is 
true, I have no words in which to express my disgust and sense of 
shame. 

That great mystic, Veronica Giuliana (d. 1727), who yet would not 
allow her subjects to read ‘ mystical ’ books—was definitely ‘ plump’ : 
we have to judge of St. Jeanne Frangoise de Chantal who died in 1641 
by a portrait painted in 1636 : I suppose I had unconsciously absorbed 
the travesty of her, suggested by the ‘ intermediate ’ Lives, i.e. neither 
the first nor the latest, which wanted to make a contrast between her 
and the allegedly sweet and supple Bishop of Geneva. You pictured a 
tall, rather gaunt woman, able imperiously to strike terror into the 
toughest. Certainly her features are strongly defined ; her eyebrows 
thick and her face in every way a decided one ; but you easily see in it 
the vitality of this great ladyfrom Burgundy,so good at managing her 
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vast house and its farms among which she went galloping about 
wearing her green velvet mask, her little book of psalms propped up 
before her saddle ; and yes, she too is properly plump, with (she will 
forgive me) slight but definite indications of a double chin. But the 
extreme delicacy and charm of her spirituality have been vindicated 
as soundly as St. Francis’s vigour though he always (like a good 
Savoyard) moved with great circumspection, even hesitation, while 
St. Jeanne leapt at decisions and afterwards, more than once, found 
them hard to act on. Oddly, however charming be the Bishop’s 
writings, not only must one not regard them as honied stufffor drawing- 
rooms, a hateful calumny, but St. Jeanne’s French is said to be a good 
twenty years more ‘ modern’ and elegant than his. After all, Savoy 
was emphatically not France! _It is a pleasure to contrast St. Teresa of 
Avila, so cruelly maltreated by artists who thought they knew what 
ecstatics should be like—Teresa, with her square head and eyes spark- 
ling with the rather remorseless Spanish humour—with little St. John 
of the Cross. Judging from a cameo made at least before 1637, and an 
engraving from a copy of a portrait made in Granada while the 
Saint was in ecstasy and unaware (he died in 1591), and some other 
pictures which agree remarkably well, his head was very round ; his 
forehead bald ; his nose small and straight, and while his moustache 
is vigorous, I can detect no sign of a beard. 

St. John of the Cross puzzles me, because his face seems, very nearly, 
soft whereas most Saints seem to have had deeply lined and sometimes 
almost heavy faces. St. Bernardine of Siena has a wide firm face and a 
strong nose—but his portrait is very unlike his death-mask. St. 
John Capistran died at the end of 1456 and his portrait was painted, by 
Vivarini, only two years later ; but it is so odd as to be certainly realist : 
it is very wrinkled, with long deep lines from nose down, and the nose 
is extraordinarily ‘ beaky’ : the mouth is small ; the lips, thin. St. 
Laurence Giustiniani is haggard and like the most angular of Dantes: 
St. Joseph of Cupertino’s (d. 1663) death-mask shows a very heavy- 
faced man, with rather narrow forehead but immensely broad cheek- 
bones and jaw: the eyebrows are quite straight ; the eyes have deep 
pouches beneath them ; the mouth is full and almost pouting. St. 
Alfonso de’ Liguori, again, shows naturally a very aged face, thin, with 
a Dantesque nose and an astoundingly projecting under-lip: in an 
earlier portrait made when he was 64 (he died in 1787, over 90), we 
observe that he wore pince-nez, clipping his nose tightly, but held in 
place by a cord going straight up from the bridge that joins the glasses, 
over his forehead and scalp. To what it was fastened after that, I 

1 If this is so, one of my problems is solved. Can a man with moustache and no beard 
be canonised ? Bearded pards, and angelically close-shavens, of course. Well, St. Ignatius 
clipped his beard much more closely than his moustache : and in Croatia I have met many 
a Franciscan, shaven of chin and cheek, but with most fierce moustaches. Observe too 
that snuff-taking Saints are far from unknown : if Pier Giorgio Frassati is canonised, it will 


agen that a Saint can smoke a pipe and even a cigar. But cigarettes ...? It dare not 
suggested ! 
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cannot tell. St. Leonard of Port Maurice, too, had a very massive 
full-face (d. 1751) ; but who so surprising as St. Paul of the Cross 
(d. 1775) and St. Camillus de Lellis (d. 1614)? The latter, as we 
know, was a real giant (at least 6 ft. 6 ins. tall and broad in pro- 
portion), and had had an almost brutally hard life in camps and 
hospitals and suffered from at least four terrible illnesses, had been a 
maniac gambler and to the end had a violent temper—yet his death- 
mask is incredibly refined and spiritual ; and pain has refined the 
features of the former too: his portrait is certainly genuine, for they 
made a hole in a wall (or door ?) to enable the artist, Domenico della 
Porta, to paint it, which the Saint would never have permitted. You 
see a man with a square head; rough cropped hair; eyebrows 
rather drawn together; a very strong nose with deep lines to the 
somewhat down-turned corners of a small mouth—rather stern, if not 
fierce, and yet, as spiritual as can be ! 

Saints, as you may imagine, do not like being painted, but there 
was always a demand for their portraits. St. Francis de Solano died 
in Lima, Peru, in 1610, and the viceroy actually had to have him dis- 
interred that a portrait might be made to satisfy the popular outcry. 
This rather macabre incident serves to prove that a vera effigies, a true 
likeness and not a mere pious ‘ type’ was required. The abbé André 
Hubert Fournet (d. 1834) always refused to be painted : but, having 
given a retreat to his Sisters, the Daughters of the Holy Cross, in 
Orleans, he went to dinner with the bishop : a screen was set up with 
a peep-hole in it ; an artist worked behind it. The talk turned on 
retreat-giving. Fournet said that one of the chief points of the 
Exercises was to break down the walls of self-illusion. ‘“ Break down 
the wall!” he kept quoting from Ezechiel. The artist may have 
chuckled aloud—anyhow Fournet sprang up, crying: ‘“ There’s 
something wrong here!” He looked behind the screen, and pushed 
his fist through the canvas. But it could be mended, so his portrait 
survives. 

But the modern Saint had better give up all hopes of not being 
* portraited’! If Carmelite nuns can be snap-shotted ; if Marie- 
Thérése Couderc whom God allowed to be thrust out of sight for 40 
years, I think, within the Congregation of the Cenacle, of which she 
was co-foundress, yet could be photographed—the late Fr. Garrold 
cried out that this was a Soul in Purgatory, so suffering, so pure, so 
utterly ‘interior’ is her expression ; if Mére de Soubiran, who was 
actually expelled from Marie-Auxiliatrice, her creation, must needs 
hand her sweet, sad, naive little portrait down to us—what chance 
has any of the holy people, however retiring? St. Joseph Cottolengo 
(d. 1842) actually sat to his own brother for his portrait and this is far 
better than the lithographed one. And we possess an excellent photo 
of St. John Bosco (d. 1888) still in.the full vigour of his life—a man 
you would be delighted to meet anywhere! Thick—very untidy !— 
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hair ; eyes slightly puckered as though he were straining to see you = 
a very strong mouth, but just smiling. Evidently a man of immense 
vigour, determination, candour, forthright friendliness, and perhaps 
suffering. The photo taken after his death is, perhaps, nobler ; but 
taken at a much later date ; while the eyes are calmer and un-crinkled, 
and the nose sharpened by death, there is an effect of great weariness 
which makes you grateful that such a man, though his life was never 
fitfully feverish, should now be permitted to ‘sleep well.’ But to 
imagine that even this Saint’s rugged face is, in many a pious picture, 
softened down till it becomes quite elegant—and his hair is groomed 
and parted ! 

We need not repeat yet again that the time is quite past when ‘ lives ’ 
of Saints could be written without regard to historical accuracy, 
indeed, in defiance of it, for the sake of ‘ edification ’-; when their very 
letters had to be edited lest the Saint should have sinned against good 
‘style.’ The same holds good for their portraiture: the dreadful 
pictures and statues from which we have suffered so long not seldom 
proved a substantial, though sentimental, difficulty in the way of 
conversions. But I would urge an increased acquaintance with 
* what the Saints looked like’ for our own spiritual sake. We know 
so little of our history! We know vaguely what goes on around us 
now, and as a rule deplore it : we do not know our ancestral tradition 
‘depthways.’ We content ourselves with St. Joseph, St. Anthony 
(qua Finder of Lost Objects), and the Little Flower, by way of Saints 
—perhaps one or two others ; but on the whole our Catholic House 
is very depopulated. To know what the Saints looked like helps much 
to making them ‘ real’ ; when they are ‘ real,’ they ‘ come alive’ : 
once they are ‘ alive’ for us, we associate with them, are ‘ admitted 
into their company,’ and, please God, become less unworthy of such 
brothers and such sisters, and more fully children of our God. 


C. C. MARTINDALE. 








SHORT NOTICE 
VERSE 


From Arthur Stockwell, Ltd., Ilfracombe, comes a book of verse by 
Doris Burton, The Incarnation and Other Poems. The book is on sale 
at Burns & Oates and Duckett’s, and also at the Catholic Truth Society, 
for the price of 2s. 6d. It contains some forty poems, most of them religious 
in character, melodious in theme and simple in composition. Throughout 
the poems runs a clear note of faith and hope that resolves itself into a 
sense of restfulness before God and still is touched by shock and sympathy 
with suffering in the world. 
















ITALY AND THE PEACE OF EUROPE 


LTHOUGH it is now fourteen months since the war in 
Ar ended, the prospects of peace are still remote and 
uncertain. ‘Total war and unconditional surrender do not, 
as one might suppose, lead’ to total peace. On the contrary, 
the disappearance of the enemy means the disappearance of the 
force which gave the victors unity of purpose. It is easy to unite 
against a common danger, but it is a very different matter to remain 
united in the immense task of building a new international order on 
the tabula rasa of total victory. 

Everybody knew that this must be so, but few people had time 
to think about it and to realize how serious the consequences might 
be. The fact is that the two World Wars have destroyed the tradi- 
tional European state system and the Great Powers possess no common 
body of principles and no commonly accepted system of international 
law and diplomatic precedent on which they can build a new one. 
The statesmen of the Congress of Vienna, no doubt, suffered from 
division of aims and lack of vision. They may even have been respon- 
sible for some of our troubles to-day. But they spoke the 
same language, they were schooled in the same tradition. They under- 
stood their job. In comparison with them, the statesmen of to-day are 
like children wandering in an enchanted forest. They have lost 
the old beaten paths of legality and precedent. They are forced 
to pursue ideological will-of-the-wisps which change their shape 
in the most disconcerting fashion, and all the time they are pursued 
by the spectres of famine and insecurity and war which leave them 
no time to rest or to find their bearings. 

But if we admit the failure of modern statesmen to cope with the 
situation, it is only fair to recognize the immense difficulty of the 
problems that they have to solve. They are, in fact, faced with two 
series of problems, each of which is far graver and more complex 
than all the problems that confronted the statesmen of Vienna in 1814. 

In the first place they have to create a new world system to take 
the place of the European system that has disappeared, and secondly, 
they have to restore order in Europe itself : to establish the political 
conditions which are necessary for economic and social recovery 
after the most destructive war in history. 

Now the first of these tasks was undertaken for the first time in 
1919 by the creation of the League of Natioris, and it has now been 
tackled for the second time by the organization of the United Nations. 
And if the first attempt wasa failure and the second has not yet succeeded, 
we have no right to be surprised, considering the novelty of the task 
and the immensity of the factors involved. 

But the second task—the work of European peace making—brooks 
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no delay. It is an essential condition of existence for Western civiliza- 
tion and it is also a necessary condition for the realization of any wider 
plan for world organization. 

European disorder has been the source of two world wars, and if 
European civilization sinks into chaos, it is bound to remain a source 
of disorder for the rest of the world. 

Public opinion is well aware of this, but there is no agreement 
as to how the problem is to be solved. There are, in fact, two opposite 
schools of thought on the subject. There are those who feel that a 
positive solution is necessary—that the traditional unity of European 
culture needs to be translated into political terms and that some form of 
federation or regional association offers the best security for peace and 
the best means of preserving the old tradition of the European society 
of nations within the wider framework of a world organization. 

On the other hand, there is another large and influential school 
of thought which is mainly concerned with the negative problem of 
protecting themselves against any possible threat to their military 
security or their economic predominance that might arise in Europe 
or as a result of European recovery. This school of thought tends to 
see Europe as the breeding ground of Fascism and the potential source 
of future wars. It is therefore better to keep Europe weak and divided 
than to risk the danger of some fresh outbreak. In fact the pacification 
of Europe is mainly seen in terms of the stamping out of Fascism, even 
_ though this may involve action against neutral countries like Spain 
or allies like Greece. 

Now the great danger of this way of thinking is that it is not merely 
negative but that it exerts a disintegrating influence on the whole 
process of peace making and along the whole line of allied policy. 
It has its representatives among all the allied nations, but in each 
country it has a different meaning and is interpreted in a different 
way. To the Russians who accept it most wholeheartedly and simply, 
it means that the whole of Eastern Europe should be withdrawn from 
Western influence and organized as an impenetrable bulwark of Soviet 
security. Western Europe, on the other hand, must be divided and 
weakened until it has been completely purged of the virus of Fascism. 
And since Fascism in the Russian view is simply the necessary political 
expression of a declining capitalist society, it cannot be completely 
expelled except by the victory of Communism. 

The Americans, on the other hand, have always tended to regard 
Europe as a focus of anti-democratic forces and as the source of war and 
political intrigue. They are equally convinced of the importance of 
stamping out Fascism and removing the danger of future wars. But 
their conception of Fascism is very different to that of the Russians. 
They do not regard it as the logical development of capitalist society, 
but as the enemy of liberty and of Western democratic ideals. 

Hence from the American point of view it is no solution of the 
European problem to incorporate Eastern and Central Europe in the 
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Soviet system, since it does nothing to increase the security of America 
or the rest of the Western world, but merely creates a new and more 
formidable totalitarian power centre to take the place of the Fascist. 
powers that have been destroyed. 

Clearly no lasting peace settlement can be created on these lines. 
The Eastern and Western conceptions of Fascism and Democracy 
differ so widely that they provide no common ground for co-operation. 
The more international discussions are based on these ideological 
concepts, the more they must lead to frustration and misunderstanding. 

The only way to attain peace is to concentrate all our efforts and 
all our attention on the positive aim of the reconstruction of Europe 
and to refuse to be distracted by the ideological red herrings that are 
being so persistently dragged across the path to peace. 

Europe is older than any ideology and it still possesses sources of 
vital and spiritual energy which are far deeper than the artificial mass 
emotions which are the driving force of the totalitarian systems. 
I do not say these vital forces are intact. Heaven only knows how 
deeply the experiences of the last thirty years have injured the European 
social organism. But the foundations remain, and it is better to build 
something, however small, on these foundations, rather than to 
construct an ideological Tower of Babel for the confusion of the nations. 

It is true that the disorders from which Europe is suffering have been 
due to the reckless aggressiveness of the Axis powers which have set 
Europe and the world on fire in order to gain plunder and power 
from the conflagration. But the cure for this evil is not to be found 
in an equally aggressive type of anti-Fascist totalitarianism which 
merely brings back the same evils in a new form. The true anti- 
Fascism is the opposite of Fascism, that is to say it is a return to the 
sound and enduring principles of the European state and Christian 
civilization against which Fascism revolted. 

These principles are expressed not in a formal ideology but in the 
deeply rooted habits and ideals of civilized and humane living which 
we owe to twelve centuries of Christian culture. They are the common 
patrimony of all European nations and a fundamental bond of unity 
between them that goes deeper than race or class or economic interest. 
The real test of a European peace settlement is whether it realizes 
and reasserts this deep-seated spiritual unity, or whether it ignores 
and outrages it. On the answer to this question depends the existence 
of Europe and the future of the whole civilized world. 

Nowhere are these principles more important than in the case of 
the Italian treaty, which is the first of the treaties which the United 
Nations will have to consider. It was in Italy that Fascism had its 
origin, and Italy was the first nation to break with the League of 
Nations and to challenge the fundamental principle of a democratic. 
international order. Yet, in spite of all this, there is no people that is. 
more deeply rooted in the common European tradition and to which 
that tradition owes a greater debt. 
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It is not necessary to look back to the days of imperial Rome on 
which Fascist propaganda concentrated its attention. It is rather 
the contribution of Italy to the building of Western Christendom and 
the society of European peoples that we should remember. It is 
the work of the great Italian popes and religious leaders—St. Leo 
and St. Gregory and St. Benedict, Lanfranc and St. Anselm, Gregory 
VII and Innocent III, St. Francis and St. Thomas—true master 
builders of Christian culture who laboured not only nor even primarily 
for their own nation but for the whole Christian people. 

Nor did Italy’s contribution cease with the Middle Ages. For she 
was also the creator of humanism and the leader of European literary 
and artistic culture. And though this was a lesser achievement, it 
was none the less an essential one, since it is from humanism that our 
civilization acquired the universal cosmopolitan character which gave 
it such remarkable powers of expansion and adaptation to new 
environments. 

All this Italy achieved without political unity and without the 
support of military power. If any people has the right to take a cynical 
view of power politics, to despise military glory and to be sceptical 
of political ideals, it is surely the people of Italy, who for so many 
centuries have seen the ebb and flow of foreign invasions and the ups 
and downs of alien dynasties and empires. For it has been Italy’s fate 
always to be poised or divided between two hostile political systems. 
The Balance of Power is an Italian invention, and it was invented 
to rationalize and to make tolerable a state of things which was none 
of Italy’s choosing but which was the hard condition of her political 
existence. No people has been more intellectually alert and more 
open minded, alike in the practical art of politics and in the disin- 
terested study of political ideas. But neither their virtuosity nor their 


‘philosophy could save them from the pressure of external forces. 


However skilfully the game was played, at any moment the board 
might be kicked over by some drunken landsknecht who came blunder- 
ing over the Alps to install a German emperor or a French king. Italy 
became a school of war and statescraft for the rest of Europe. She 
exported not only her scholars and artists but her soldiers and admirals 
and politicians,—the Strozze and Spinola, Mazarin and Alberoni, 
Alexander Farnese and Napoleon Buonaparte—while her own pro- 
vinces were governed by Spanish and Austrian viceroys. 

It was not until late in the 19th century that the dream of national 
unity was finally realized, and Italy had the opportunity to devote 
her political gifts to the service of her own destiny. But the results 
failed to satisfy the hopes and ambitions of the Risorgimento. The 
new Italy was a latecomer into the field of international politics and 
she found every strategic position already occupied and every road 
to expansion barred. 

Her new sense of national unity and power made it impossible 
for her to accept the position of a minor power, and yet she had 
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neither the wealth nor the political and military resources to compete 
with her rivals single handed. Therefore she was forced to play the 
game of Bismarck and to enter the Triple Alliance as a junior partner. 
We may feel to-day that Gladstone was right! and that it was Italy’s 
true vocation to act as a conservative force in Europe and to avoid 
entangling alliances and an adventurous foreign policy. But at the 
same time we can see how strong were the historical forces that drove 
her again and again to take the most dangerous alternative. 

It has been the paradox of Italian politics that it has always been 
the forces of the Left—the Democrats and the social revolutionaries— 
who were the partisans of an adventurous foreign policy. And at 
the same time it has been this policy which has led to the destruction 
of political democracy, to the sacrifice of the true interests of Italy to 
an unsubstantial imperialism and finally to the measureless suffering 
and disaster of the recent war. 

Italy has lost all that she had gained, not only under the Fascists, 
but in the pre-Fascist period also and has been left ruined and 
disillusioned to face the bare issues of national survival. For it is not 
only the totalitarian Fascist regime that has perished, the monarchy 
has fallen too, and the fall of the monarchy marks the end of a chapter 
of Italian history which goes back to 1870 or even further. 

The opening of a new chapter following the bankruptcy of the whole 
tradition of Chauvinist nationalism demands a new policy. It offers 
a great opportunity to the great body of sober Christian opinion which 
has always been so strong in Italy, though it has tended to become 
politically sterilized, first by the conflict between Church and State 
and afterwards by the violence of the nationalist demagogues. The 
rise and strength of the Christian Democratic party shows that the 
Italian Catholics are attempting to rise to the occasion. But whether 
theysucceed depends not onlyor even primarily on their own powers of* 
leadership, but on whether there is any room fora peaceful Italy in the 
Europe of the coming peace settlement. If not, the parties of violence 
will inevitably get the ear of the masses and regain the upper hand. 

Italy’s position in Europe, her large population and her slender 
natural resources, make her exceptionally sensitive and vulnerable to 
external pressure, and since all Western Europe including Great 
Britain also, is undergoing a process of twofold pressure by the 
expanding economic and political forces of the Eurasian and Ameri- 
can world powers, the position of Italy is a very difficult one. Every 
trial of strength between the Great Powers makes life harder for 
the weak and narrows the margin of safety for everybody. There 
is a danger that the frustration and resentment at the sacrifices imposed 
by a hard peace may again turn Italy against the Western powers 

and thus.the miserable history of the years that followed the Peace 

of Versailles may repeat itself. 

Europe cannot afford such a ruinous mistake. The margin of 
2 In his article “‘ The Triple Alliance and Italy’s place in it.” (Oct. 1889.) 
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safety is narrower and the penalties of failure far more serious. For 
Western Europe is no longer the arbitress of the world. She is 
a little world of small peoples—a world that is rapidly contract-. 
ing under the increasing power of gigantic mass states. . Yet this 
little world has produced the greatest civilization the world has known 
and it is in the interests of the whole world that this civilization should 
preserve its freedom and its vitality. But-thts community of nations 
cannot continue to exist, unless its weaker as well as its more powerful 
members are able to survive. 

Now this general European problem reaches a point of exceptional 
intensity in the case of Italy. Here we have a nation that has built 
up an exceptionally high and brilliant culture on exceptionally slender 
material resources. She cannot solve her problems by cutting her 
standard of living or raising her productive capacity, for her people 
already live as plainly and as laboriously as any European people can. 
Neither the Fascist ideal of autarky nor the Communist ideal of mass 
planning really suits the Italian situation or the Italian temperament. 
What Italy needs is a peaceful and civilized world with freedom to 
work, freedom to trade and freedom to emigrate. 

But this is what all the peoples of Europe need ; and if conditions 
of life are made too hard for any one of them, all the rest suffer. If 
there is a scramble for survival in which the weaker peoples are pushed 
over the margin of bare existence, it will ultimately make life unbear- 
able for the stronger nations themselves. We have, I repeat, no 
margin of safety, no room for the gratification of national feuds and 
national ambitions.. The only hope for Europe is a peace which will 
restore the common life of Europe and re-establish the conditions that 
make international co-operation possible. It is true that neither 
Britain, nor France, nor even the whole of Western Europe is in a 
position to enforce a peace settlement of any kind by their own unaided 
power. They are dependent on the vetoes of the Big Two. Never- 
theless we cannot blame the U.S.A. or even the U.S.S.R. for the 
absence of a common purpose or a common policy in Western Europe. 
If there were a co-operative spirit in Europe, it would arouse a con- 
siderable degree of sympathy and support in America and in the 
British Dominions overseas. 

The creation of such a spirit depends above all on the Christian 
forces of opinion and on their capacity for leadership. As the Pope 
said in his Allocution of June 2nd, these forces are much stronger 
and more numerous than appearances suggest, and they possess a solid 
foundation of spiritual conviction which represents something déeper 
than the economic and political interests that divide the nations. 
If these forces can speak with a united voice and a common purpose, 
they might even now turn the scale that has swung so far against 
Western Europe and make the world realize that Europe is not a chaos 
of irreconcilable ideologies and national hatreds but a living community 
of Christian peoples. CHRISTOPHER Dawson. 
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A PARALLEL HISTORY OF IDEAS 


RINCES born to a throne were rarely more unintentional 
symbols of a cause than the Prussian Chancellor, who saw in 


** Blood and Iron” the quintessence of politics, was of “ German 
greatness.” What Bismarck strove to achieve was the emancipation 
of Berlin from the tutelage of St. Petersburg, that had characterised 
the period of German history which preceded him. He aimed at 
securing equality for Prussia with the two principal Continental 
powers, Austria and France, whom he suspected of desiring to. ally 
with one another and with the minor German states in order to march 
one day against the Eastern colossus, feared by the whole West. In 
other words, if we look at his policy from the perspective of his own 
days, we see that Bismarck was haunted by the nightmare of a new 
*“‘ Napoleonic ” situation, resulting in the clash of West and East 
across the body of a weak and impotent Prussia. In Bismarck’s 
opinion, this danger had threatened since Austria had moved away 
from the Holy Alliance and since a rapprochement had been realized 
between Schwarzemberg’s successors and Napoleon III, with the short 
interruption of the Italian War of 1859. It was to prevent this de- 
velopment that Bismarck, reluctantly and as a short-term measure, 
took the weapon of Pan-Germanism from the arsenal of his despised 
opponents, the Liberal Professors and the red Democrat, Ferdinand 
Lassalle. 

It was not the Prussian monarchical camp to which Bismarck 
belonged but the party of universal Revolution that believed in the 
“triumph of nationality” as the aim of “ natural progress and ex- 
pansion.” According to Giuseppe Mazzini, the apostle of Europe’s 
universal upheaval, 

** When nationality had triumphed,” all cause of war would dis- 
appear and in its place there would arise a spirit of brotherhood and 
peaceful emulation on the road of progress. Revolutions would be 
no more, and “ the slow, continuous and normal unfolding of activities 
and powers” would lead the nations ever onward. . . . When the 
great day arrived, that brought the victory of Liberty and Nationality 
the peoples would assemble their “true General Council.” No 
doubt the Council (sitting in Rome) was the same as that which would 
define the new religious faith.‘ 

In this development of the nations in a federal Europe, Mazzins 
attributed a glorious role to the Slavs who will destroy the “ un- 
natural’ Austrian Empire and bring a “living poetry” into the 
world. They would not be Russia’s vassals, but on the contrary, 


1 Bolton-King, The Life of Mazzini. London: J. M. Dent & Sons. 1912. Pp. 310. 
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their rise would compel Russia to withdraw to Asia where lay her 
“ true civilizing mission,” again foreseen in the new ‘ divine’ economy 
of expansion “ in activities and powers.” 

German revolutionaries, however, differed from Mazzini in this 
appreciation of the Slavs as they differed also from his fundamentally 
Deist concept of Progress, to which Marx and Engels opposed a 
systematically materialist and atheist formula of the same creed. 

In view of the great importance which Karl Marx has achieved 
posthumously, both inside and outside Germany, this survey of 
the German-Slav ideologies would be incomplete without some 
reference to his attitude on this question. The year 1848 was a 
crucial one for Europe. It saw the first class conflict in the West, 
consciously based on ideologies, and the first ethnic conflict, based 
on philosophy, in Eastern Europe; and indeed, Socialism and 
Nationalism have remained the great European issues ever since. 

The Neue Rheinische Zeitung, edited by Marx and his friend and 
collaborator, Friedrich Engels, in 1848 ard 1849, strongly condemned 
the Pan-Slav Congress, held in 1848 at Prague, and personally cen- 
sured Michael Bakunin who, although a political associate of the 
two editors, had taken a prominent part in it. According to Marx 
and Engels, the value of nations and of nationality depended upon 
their possible contribution to the general progress of mankind and 
history. Some ethnic groups are able to create states that mark 
a forward step in historical development ; such, for example, the 
Germans, Poles, Italians and Hungarians. Others had not this 
capacity or had lost it, and these had far better disappear or rather 
amalgamate with some more progressive group. Slav Bohemia, 
for instance, ought to be merged into a greater Germany instead of 
hindering the progress of history by its struggle for backward 
nationalism. +? 

Marx and Engels were proud “ as Germans” of the insurrection 
in Vienna, in October, 1848. Throughout their life-time, they 
claimed the monopoly of a scientific character for German Socialism. 
All other Socialist conceptions they rejected as “ utopian,” and they 
condemned as unscientific “ ideologies ” (this word is still employed 
by them in the original and ironical sense in which its creator, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, made use of it) every social and political doc- 
trine that was not German Socialism. Bakunin’s association with the 
Pan-Slav Congress was never forgiven him by Marx and Engels. 
In fact, so bitterly was his Pan-Slav attitude resented that it led to 
the break-up in 1872, after only eight years of existence, of the First 
International. 

When, after the fall of Bismarck, the foundations are laid for. an 


1 Neue Rheinische Zeitung, in June, “-. The leading articles of Marx and Engels 
are reprinted in all the editions of their collected works. - also Wilhelm Blos : Geschichte 
der deutschen Revolution, Stuttgart, 1893, and a more recent standard work on this period, 
iby Veit Valentin : Die deutsche ution, 1848-1849, Berlin, 1931. 
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alliance between France and Russia, German Socialists could not 
pardon what they term “ the treachery of the French Republicans.”’} 
Later, in August, 1914, the German Socialists advance as their 
principal motive for supporting the war the fact that it is a struggle 
against Pan-Slavism and Russia, while their Austrian fellow Marxists 
greeted August 4th, 1914, as Der Tag der deutschen Nation, as the day 
of the advance of great German progress against the backwardness 
of the Slavs.2 Unlike the Emperor Wilhelm II and many of his 
advisers and subjects, who saw in the first World War a vital struggle 
against Great Britain, and who, with the economist, Werner Sombart, 
emphasized as the chief aspect of the war the fight of German Helden 
against British Handler, a certain school of Prussian Conservatives, 
typified by Count Westarp and Count Reventlow, put all the emphasis 
upon the conflict of German and Slav. The subsequent cult of 
Tannenberg and of the person of Marshal Hindenburg was largely, 
perhaps mainly, due to this Prussian school. 

After the German defeat of 1918, German-Russian relations enter 
upon a new phase. The first Foreign Minister of the Weimar 
Republic, Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, was a Prussian aristocrat.® 
He refused to sign the Versailles Treaty and, when giving his reasons 
for resigning from office at the Weimar Assembly in May, 19109, 
expounded a theory of German-Russian brotherhood in opposition 
to the utilitarian West. He spoke of a spirit of abnegation and 
sacrifice, of which he declared, Germans and Slavs were far more 
capable than the bourgeois West. Count Brockdorff-Rantzau was 
subsequently German Ambassador in Moscow, and did much to 
establish industrial and military collaboration between Germany 
and Russia, which progressive opinion deliberately ignored. Among 
his associates was Walther Rathenau, the tragic Foreign Minister of 
Rapallo, who, as an author, for many years exalted the “ heroic 
idea,” underlying the German economy (the word “heroic” was 
employed in Carlyle’s sense) and contrasted this with the utilitarian 
tendencies of the West. This German-Slav “heroic idea” of 
Brockdorff-Rantzau and Rathenau found further elaboration in the 
review, Die Tat, which had a considerable vogue among German 
intellectuals and included articles from authors like Niekisch, Ernst 
Dwinger, Jiinger, Hans Zehrer and Ferdinand Fried. A more 
scientific expression of the same idea, both before and after 1918, 
can be discovered in the works of the military historian, Hans 
Delbriick, who trained many Russians, and in the Preussische Fahrbiicher, 


edited by him. 


1 Cf. the closing chapter of the Socialist history of the German Revolution, by Wilhelm 
Blos, mentioned above; also Wilhelm Liebknecht’s article on the Dreyfus case, in 
Die Fackel, Vienna, 1899. 

2 Arbeiter Zeitung, August 4th, 1914. 

* Brockdorff-Rantzau : Zwischen Zwei Welten, Berlin, 1932. Cf. also C. F. Melville, 
The Russian Face of Germany, London, 1932. 
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And now to sum up our chief conclusions about the history of political 
and spiritual relations between Germany and Russia since the early 
nineteenth century. 

In the story of these relations there was a growing consciousness of 
common hostility to the West : a sense of the opposition of “ natural 
growth ” to the historical rights and legitimate institutions of the 
much older and more traditional Western peoples; the notion 
of a natural and indeed limitless advance towards natural ends, 
a naturalist philosophy of progress. During the nineteenth century 
this naturalist philosophy of racial progress fascinated both the 
German and the Russian mind. These concepts had originated 
in the West where, to begin with, they were mere extravagancies such 
as often appear in a mature or over-mature civilization. In Germany 
and Russia, however, this idea of natural progress became a religion, 
with all the passionate attachments that the word implies. 

This religion of natural progress was translated into politics through 
expansion and conquest. It swept away what were long considered 
as consecrated rights, it destroyed long-established order and stability. 
It might have ended with a German dominion over the historic 
nations and states of Eastern Europe. It has resulted, for the time 
being, in a Russian domination, while Germany has been reduced 
to ruin, perhaps to the status of a simple instrument in the drive of 
Russia further towards the West. 

This same religion has had its advocates in Britain and France, 
but they find themselves in a very serious dilemma. If they accept it, 
then why and how are they to oppose its practical consequences ? 
Should they reject it, what can they put in its place, to provide them 
with a satisfactory position and with the moral and spiritual strength 
that are needed to resist the natural consequences of this theory of 
growth and progress ? 

A hundred years ago, Donoso Cortés, meditating over the natural 
religion of progress which underlay the political movements of his 
time, declared that natural growth can lead only to disaster, just 
as the natural increase of water will lead only to a flood—that is, 
unless you have the direct, sovereign and personal intervention of 
the Deity ; a progress, of which its advocates do not qualify the 
contents, can lead only to the most gigantic tyranny ever witnessed 
by men. The Austrian poet, Grillparzer, expressed his fear of the 
consequences of this “ natural progress”’ in the political field in a 
shorter formula. Mankind would progress, he asserted, von Humanitéat 
durch Nationalitét zur Bestialitét. Without care for Nature’s law, 
Nature grows to a wilderness. Without knowledge of and reverence 
for the Supreme Lawgiver of cities and peoples, the cities will fall 
into ruin, and the peoples decline to the status of savage tribes. The 
spiritual significance of the breaking-in of this natural wilderness 
into Europe’s ordered institutional life is tremendous. But, to 
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expound it a little more fully, some closing words are necessary on 
the precursors of our present crisis. 


THE GERMAN AND RUSSIAN SPIRITUAL ASCENDANCY IN EUROPE 


The political action of Germany and Russia in the past hundred 
years was centred round an almost identical political philosophy of 
natural expansion. There was an inspiration common to both coun- 
tries. I have tried to show some of the milestones on these long and 
largely parallel roads of ideas. Yet, the story would be incomplete, 
if it did not include, however sketchily, some of the main trends 
in the German and Russian ascendancy of this period over the minds 
of Western Europe. The evidence of German cultural and spiritual 
influence is too copious to be given here. Sufficient to recall the 
Teutonic inspiration of Matthew Arnold and Carlyle in England, 
of Renan in France, of the neo-Hegelian philosophy of Benedetto 
Croce, in Italy. Basic tenets such as that of the unlimited freedom 
of a permanently creative Spirit, working within world-history, 
the belief that the future would differ essentially from the past, the 
emphasis upon Werden (Becoming) perfecting itself unceasingly, as 
opposed to the static and imperfect Sein (Being)—all these themes 
of Fichte, and especially of Hegel, were adopted and adapted by 
various social and political movements all over Europe that delighted 
in the adjective “dynamic.” The advent of the “ New Man,” 
of the “ New Future,” the prophesied conquest by the ‘“‘ New Man” 
of law, of convention, of the State—this is the common, unconsciously 
chiliastic, perspective of three European generations, which, generally 
agnostic where theology was in question, were “ religious” in their 
approach to this ““ New Man.” 

The great success of the writings and of the supposed “ science ” 
of Karl Marx, more spectacular in Russia, but significant enough in 
Western Europe, was due to this strong admixture of agnostic, even 
atheist, and chiliastic, elements. Marx found more active disciples 
in Russid than in Western Europe. It was to be in Russia—pre- 
dicted Alexander Herzen in 1853—that Socialism would eventually 
triumph, and in a form, to which Jules Michelet, a Liberal and anti- 
Russian historian, had already attached the one single term of 
**Communism.”! In Russia a combination of State absolutism 
and a programme of “ modern progress” had been the feature 
of all Governments since that of Peter the Great, the hero of Voltaire’s 
Légendes Royales du Nord and of many Russian and non-Russian 

*Veltaireans. Lenin became the leader of the Russian Marxists, 
mainly because of one achievement, his book on State and Revolution, 
published in 1905. In that work, his principal thesis is that the State 
must “ wither away”’; this belief is of the very essence of all truly 


o a - Michelet. Légendes démocratiques du’ Nord: La Pologne, La Hongrie, La Roumanie. 
aris. 1854. 
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revolutionary science. State, Law, convention, authority, along with 
** class-society ’’—all these things must go, and the truly “ natural 
order”’ will triumph once they have departed. Such is the vision, 
such the perspective of the Revolution of the twentieth century. 
The result in practice has been the lyrical tyranny of emotional 
and “ natural ” intuition with Hitler or, under Stalin, the despotism 
of a so-called scientific law, which rejects as invalid and worthless 
every other political conception. In either case, you have had or 
have, in the words of Donoso Cortés, “‘ the most gigantic and colossal 
tyranny ever experienced by men.” 

In the story of the process of dissolution, out of which these latter- 
day tyrannies arose to devastate the greater part of Europe, three 
names—one German and two Russian—will occur to the informed 
mind: Nietzsche, Tolstoy and Dostoievski ; they were more widely 
read all over Europe, because they were infinitely more readable, 
than Marx and especially than Lenin or Hitler. 

Politically, Friedrich Nietzsche was far from being a revolutionary. 
Democracy, in every possible form, was one of his chief aversions ; 
mass movements of any kind were repugnant to him. Though, 
long after his death, he was quoted with warm approval by Nazi 
authors, he was not at all a Pan-German. Indeed, he despised and 
scorned his own countrymen, professed a sympathetic appreciation 
of Jewish talents, and insisted that he was himself descended from a 
Polish aristocratic family, even to the extent of growing the bushy 
moustaches, customary with Polish noblemen. For Bismarck’s 
Prussia he shared the contempt of his Swiss master, Jakob Burckhardt, 
the defender of the city-state. But Nietzsche’s influence over succeed- 
ing generations, both in Germany and in Russia, was of a revolutionary 
character. In Russia, he was much read and followed, as we learn 
from many Russian novels, particularly from the once very popular 
Sanin by Arczibaszev (c.1900). To methodical thought Nietzsche 
opposed spontaneous aphorism, which was the principal ingredient 
of his own writing. He rejected not only scholastic learning, but 
every kind of rationalism. In the vocabulary of his followers, the 
word ‘ Ratio”? almost becomes a term of abuse and scorn, while, 
in history and politics, his only standards are esthetic—beyond 
morality and morals, Jenseits vom Gut und Bése. The entry of the 
genuinely “ barbaric”? qualities of Russia into European culture 
seemed to him a grandiose prospect, whereas he suspected every 
German attempt at “ grandeur,” such as the hybrid, grandiloquent 
music of Richard Wagner, so much appreciated by the many admirers 
of German “ greatness.” 

If Nietzsche went beyond morality, his Russian contemporary, Tolstoy, 
was the typical prophet of the movement beyond intellect. In his 
old age, Tolstoy drew the most extreme conclusions from his Christian 
beliefs, as he interpreted them. He refused all co-operation with the 
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State, adopted most rigorous and ascetic views on sex, and would 
not associate himself with a society, based upon class distinctions. 
He repudiated theology and reason, in all its forms. Before reach- 
ing this last stage of his evolution, he had written his greatest master- 
piece, the novel, War and Peace, first published in 1868. The experi- 
enced and trained artillery officer made the story of Napoleon’s 
invasion of Russia one of the most vivid and effective of all imaginative 
works. However, throughout this masterpiece runs the author’s 
own philosophy, of the Law of Inevitability. The courage and 
heroism of the young officers in his novel, and especially of the Polish 
officers—those Westernised Slavs fitting so ill into a “ rationalised ” 
world—-all this is but a “ pose,” in the mind of Tolstoy. So too, are 
the passion and patriotism of the Russian women, who care, he thinks, 
only for their private gain and their love affairs, while they posture 
in noble civic attitudes. Natural intuition alone decides the march 
of history and provides the strength of the Slavs, unless they chanced 
to be, like the Poles, citizens of an “ historic’? State and so were 
deprived of this great and unique “ natural ”’ gift. 

A more extreme protagonist of this theory of the Russian natural 
instinct and of the Slav intuition was Fedor Mihailovich Dostoievski. 
Again, he was no political revolutionary, except in his youth, when 
he suffered a long exile in Siberia, an exile which ended with a genuine 
and sincere conversion to Christianity and a doubtless sincere though 
extremely political conversion to autocracy. Yet this defender of 
conservative values is a preacher of moral and intellectual contra- 
dictions. Not only are his central characters criminals and out- 
casts, but he inculcates the “‘ reversal ” of all values in the political, 
and especially in the international, field. The Poles—so he argues 
—have won their struggle with Russia by losing their State. Russia, 
by destroying the Polish State, has discovered beneath its Western 
surface the genuinely Slav people of Poland: this is how he com- 
ments in his Journal on the cruel suppression of the Polish insurrection 
of 1863 by the armies of the Russian Czar. 

“The West will perish,” Dostoievski prophesied in 1878 and he 
claimed to foresee for France the fate of Poland, naturally, he thought, 
for the ultimate benefit of the French. “The West is rotten and 
vicious, and must therefore collapse ’’—this was a frequently expressed 
opinion of the author of Crime and Punishment, though it is somewhat 
surprising when we recall the private life of this rigorous moralist 
who, to his wife’s despair, was a passionate habitué of the most vicious 
resorts along the Riviera and of every European capital. Russia, 
he declared, will march onwards to complete triumph all over Europe 
—a triumph of man’s unspoilt, genuine, natural and -instinctive self. 

No wonder, then, if, despite his own monarchist convictions, 
Dostoievski has become the most officially-sponsored classic of Russian 
literature, under the Bolshevik régime; and notwithstanding his 
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personal aversion to that class, from which have come so many 
cultural apologists for Bolshevism, namely the Jews, particularly 
intellectual Jews. 





A SLAV OR GERMAN EUROPE 07 EUROPE PROPER 


This subject is far from exhausted. Yet what has been said may 
be sufficient to show the developments of the past hundred years and 
enable us to draw a conclusion. 

A new “ natural” religion has arisen during the past century in 
Germany and Russia; it is a religion in direct opposition to all 
* the intellectual and moral foundations of the West: a religion of 
*‘ natural’ instinct, of natural growth and progress. It has found 
echoes in the West and has taken from the West some of its arguments 
and weapons, once the West had largely forgotten the Christian 
philosophy of history. This philosophy has been so well summed up 
by Donoso Cortés as “ the natural triumph of evil over good and the 
supernatural triumph of good over evil.” 

For it is a twisted and distorted religion we have to face and not a 
German or Russian nationalism. 'The Pan-German and the Pan-Slav 
theories express more than nationalistic ambition and a desire for 
territorial expansion. They widen the idea of “ nationalism ” and 
introduce another issue; they identify nationality with a certain 
moral and mental outlook. They expand nationalism in the frighten- 
ing direction of what is the end of all merely human expansion, namely 
Nihilism. Hermann Rauschning has spoken very fittingly of a 
** Revolution of Nihilism” as the outstanding event of the twentieth 
century. 

When we compare the history of the West as it runs parallel 
with the development of this Pan-German and Pan-Slav nihilism, 
it is seen to be largely a story of successive abdications, despite two 
great military victories within one generation. The Western coun- 
tries endeavoured to acquiesce in a German-dominated Europe, 
leaving some of the European peoples to their fate. They have 
subsequently attempted to acquiesce in a Slav-dominated Europe, 
abandoning some of Europe’s oldest.nations, which could not put 
forward in, defence of their integrity and independence any racial 
and ethnic principles, as required by the “naturalist”’ school, but only 
history and international law ; among these nations are Poland and 
Hungary. They have left to their fate younger nations, such as 
Yugoslavia and Roumania, thus turning their back upon both the 
old common law of Europe and the more recent principle of nationality. ~ 

But false like true religions are universal in their essence, and false 
religions do not recognize frontiers. The abandonment of one 
part of Europe will not save the remainder. The time for a counter- 
attack, at least in the mental and spiritual field, has come. Can the 
Western countries offer nothing more inspiring than a greater measure 
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of material convenience and prosperity, nothing more than a good 
though somewhat negative notion of liberty as a counter-proposition 
against the attack of the German and Slav religion of instinct and 
natural growth? If so, their fate is sealed, and the slavery of Eastern 
Europe, with its nihilism of “ robot” life, to which 100 millions of 
Europeans appear to be condemned, may well be the fate of Western 


Europeans to-morrow. But, if it is true that the triumph of evil | 


over good is natural but that the triumph of good over evil is super- 


natural and a greater reality? If it be true that terrestrial cities are © 


not of merely natural growth, but, in the thought of St. Augustine, 
-are the earthly beginnings of the City of God, ruled by the law of 
the Créator of the world ? If it be true that the West has received a 
promise of stability and perseverance and of life through its baptism 
into the Church and its dedication to Christ? Then -indeed—and 
then alone—is there a hope for Europe—not for a German or Slav 
Europe, but for Europe, tout court. 
BétA MENCZER. 
(concluded) 








The Beggar 


I had come to rest under the shadowy yews 

Where the mystical olives leaned down in the evening light, 
And all my being tasted the austere joy 

Of seeing the souls of the dead descend with the night. 


A beggar upon the road stopped by the way, 

Looked at me tenderly, and then took my hand. 

“* The weather is bad. . . . That is a threatening sky. 
Come then with me.” Darkness fell on the land. 


Somewhere near in a stable were bleating lambs. 
The beggar smiled. ‘ Let sorrow and pain pass by. 
I am come to help you carry your heavy load ; 
Follow me now. . . . The good shepherd am [.” 


Mingled sounds arose from the countryside ; 

A nightingale mourned in the dusky olive-tree. 
**The grace of God go with thee, my good man,” 
I began to murmur: “I will not follow thee.” 


But he placed his hand of light upon my lips, 
And disappeared with a smile of silent pain. . . 
And under my olive-trees, when the sun sinks low, . 
Never, O Saviour, hast Thou come again. 
Eva MarrtTIN, 


From the French of Joachim Gasquet. 
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THE STRUGGLE OF THE CHURCH 
IN TRAVANCORE 


VENTS in the Indian State of Travancore, on the South-West 
k. coast of India, have assumed a grave turn. The Church is being 

subjected to disabilities, the like of which have been unknown 
since the establishment of British rule in the country and even before 
that, under Moghul Emperors and Hindu Rajahs. A series of edicts 
has been issued, which, though of a general character and applicable: 
to adherents of all religions, affects prejudicially the progress of the 
Church and the welfare of the Christian community. The Dewan, whose 
office corresponds to that of Prime Minister in European countries, is. 
an autocrat and dictator and will brook no criticism or opposition to- 
his high-handed and tyrannical policies and methods. A skilfully 
devised programme of reducing the Church and Christian social order 
to powerlessness is being pursued with relentless vigour and per- 
sistence in the greatest stronghold of Christianity in India. The: 
growth and continued existence of the Church are harassed by vexa- 
tious laws and regulations. Considerable apprehension and disquiet 
have been caused among the Christian public and it looks as if the 
Church has to face a struggle. 

Though Christianity was planted in the soil of Travancore in the 
first century of the Christian era, it is now accused of being a destroy- 
ing and denationalising force, a religion alien to the ideals, traditions, 
usages and institutions of the land. And that in spite of the fact that 
Christians have lived in close harmony with their Hindu neighbours 
for nineteen centuries and the religious beliefs and observances of the 
former have not been and are not a source of annoyance or irritation 
to the latter. In language, customs and mode of dress, the Christians 
do not differ from the vast majority of their Hindu countrymen. There 
has been no real antagonism between Christians and Hindus. State 
authorities have in recent years begun to make systematic efforts to 
revive Hinduism and remodel it on Christian lines in the hope that the 
power and influence of Christianity will be weakened, if not destroyed. 

The strength and antiquity of tradition leave no doubt that from the 
earliest decades of the Christian faith, there has been a body of 
Christians in Travancore. The Travancore Census Report (1941) 
stated that the Church in Travancore was “ one of the oldest in the 
world,” older than that “in any part of India and most parts of 
Europe.” Referring to the origin of Christianity and the status of the 
converts, the Report continued : ‘‘ Christianity was introduced into 
Travancore straight from the land of Jesus Christ, not long after His 
Crucifixion, Tradition associates its introduction with the name of 
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St. Thomas (52-68 A.p.), one of the twelve apostles of Jesus Christ 
and the pioneer.of evangelization in India. Through all the thick mist 
that shrouds the traditional accounts, one fact stands out clear, viz., 
that the earliest conversions must have been effected by a person of 
great spiritual influence and magnetic personality, for among the 
converts to the new faith there appear to have been several who did not 
suffer any disabilities imposed by the Hindu religion, but occupied 
positions of authority and influence in Hindu society. The tolerant 
attitude of the rulers facilitated the success of the early Christian 
missionary enterprise.” 

Though isolated and cut off from their co-religionists in other parts 
of the world, the Christians adhered steadfastly to Christ. Little is 
known of their history till the advent of the Portuguese at the com- 
mencement of the 16th century. The number of Christians in 1820 
was 112,158 or 12.4 per cent. of the general population, Hindus being: 
83 per cent. In 1875, when the regular census was taken for the first 
time, the number of Christians of all denominations was 469,023. 
Since then, each decennial census has revealed a successively higher 
rate of increase among Christians than among the adherents of other 
creeds. The census figures of 1941 estimate the total population of 
. Travancore at 6,070,018, of whom 1,963,808 are Christians, in- 
cluding 1,014,054 Catholics. The ecclesiastical statistics of 1945 
reckon the Catholic population of Travancore at 1,222,681, divided 
into three groups according to liturgical rites—Syro-Malabar, Latin 
and Syro-Malankara. Christians now form one-third of the popula- 
tion, whereas in 1901 they were only one-fifth. 

Christians thus are not only a considerable minority ; they are also 
in the forefront of all-round progress. In the matter of literacy, they 
stand unrivalled with a proportion of over two-thirds who are literate. 
In the matter of higher education and economic status, agricultural 
holdings and plantations, commerce and industry and banking and 
business capacity, Christians, particularly Syrian Catholics, are fore- 
most. They have also made the most valuable contribution to the 
progress and prosperity of the State. By their hard work, enterprise 
and notable financial sacrifice, they have built up a school system, 
from the primary school to the university college, and thanks to their 
long and steady endeavours, Travancore has the enviable distinction 
of being the most advanced territory in India in respect of education. 

Christians have always been a peace-loving and law-abiding people, 
loyal and devoted to the ruling power. But for some years, there has 
been considerable rightful discontent among them. Certain dis- 
abilities have been imposed on them, hampering their continued growth 
and the free exercise of their religion. Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, 
the Dewan, has pursued a policy which cannot but be described as 
antagonistic to Christianity. In an interview with the Editor of the 
Hindustan Standard of Calcutta (December 22nd, 1938) the Dewan is 
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reported to have said: ‘“ Travancore would cease to be a Hindu 
State if the Christians are allowed to have a free hand.” This report 
originally published in the Hindustan Standard was recently reproduced in 
the Indian Catholic papers. The Dewan had an official correction 
made in the Herald of Calcutta declaring that what he said was that 
** Travancore being a Hindu State must be preserved as such.” If 
State Hinduism must be preserved, it follows that there is no freedom of 
conscience, conversions will be prevented and repressive measures 
adopted against Christians. Subsequently, he published a book on 
** World Religions,” printed at the Travancore Government Press, 
vilifying Christ and Christianity. In a speech at Trivandrum in 
November, 1944, the Dewan declared himself to be “ a Hindu, firmly 
entrenched in the Hindu faith.” He further made the amazing state- 
ment that “‘ a true Hindu is also a true Christian and a true Muslim and 
in any case sees no hostility between his creed and the fundamental 
tenets of those religions.” Presiding over the first Brahmin conference 
at Salem in March, 1946, Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer expressed doubt 
whether “‘ there was any Christian civilisation at all and whether there 
‘was any precept or maxim of Jesus Christ that was cherished by Western 
nations.” He thought that “ the time had come when Hindu civilisa- 
tion alone could save the world.” 

The speeches, writings and actions of the Dewan of Travancore 
bear abundant testimony to his anti-Christian policy, which has so 
adversely affected the religious, educational and economic interests 
of the important Christian minority of the State. In the past, 
the Depressed Classes, whether Hindus or Christians, were all allowed 
fee concessions in educational institutions, but this privilege has now 
been withdrawn from Christians. But if the Christian boy or girl 
reverts to Hinduism, the privilege is automatically restored. The 
Kerala (Malabar) Hindu Mission, which aims at reconverting 
Christians to Hinduism, is given official patronage and encourage- 
ment. “If theirs is a converting religion,” declared the Dewan in a 
public speech, “ ours by reaction will become a reconverting religion. 
. . . If they resort to mass conversions, Hindus will and must organise 
for mass reconversions on the same basis.” 

The new Agricultural Income Tax and the excise duty on some 
agricultural products have in effect proved a heavy burden on Christian 
planters and agriculturists, who pay the major portion of the revenue 
coming under this head. Many Christians who were in possession of 
what were originally waste and forest lands and who after years of hard 
unremunerative labour converted them into fertile and fruitful fields 
have been evicted from their lands under a new set of laws, known as the 
Amended Cardamom Rules. The Malabar Mail, a Malayalam 
Catholic daily published in Ernakulam, Cochin State, and the Herald 
of Calcutta have been forbidden entry into Travancore because of 
their criticism of the Dewan’s policy. Meetings and processions have 
also been proscribed. 
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Matters came to a head with the decision of the Government in 
August, 1945, to take full control of primary schools with a view 
to introducing compulsory and universal education. Addressing 
the legislature, the Dewan declared on January roth, 1944: “I want 
to make it perfectly clear that this State, at all events, does not propose 
to act under totalitarian principles, and we do not want any super- 
vision or control of . . . primary schools. ... We do not desire 
that this measure should undermine the position of the management 
or annihilate their schools. We do not want to deprive the managers 
of initiative and discretion, nor are the private schools intended to be 
treated as Government schools.” And yet barely 18 months later, the 
same Dewan who had previously rejected State totalitarianism in 
education, announced that the Government had decided to have a 
state system of free, compulsory and universal education. 

There was a storm of protest against the new policy, which meant the 
elimination of religious teaching and the extinction of voluntary schools. 
The issues raised were so vital to the liberty and continued existence: 
of Christians that the hierarchy, the clergy and the laity organised a 
determined campaign for the vindication of parental rights in the 
matter of education. Their schools should not be penalised and re- 
fused State grants, just because in addition to efficient secular education, 
they imparted definite religious teaching to the children of their own 
faith, The Bishop of Changanacherry addressed a pastoral to his 
flock protesting against godless education and the threatened ex- 
tinction of Christian schools. ‘The Government declared the pastoral 
** subversive and seditious ” and called upon the Bishop to withdraw 
it and to apologise for it within a fortnight of the reception of the 
notice. His Lordship wrote a dignified reply and refused to with- 
draw what he said in the official execution of his pastoral duties. He 
of course received the support of the whole of Catholic India and of 
large sections of Jacobites and Protestants. 

It is owing to the enterprise, untiring efforts and notable financial 
sacrifice of Christian bodies that Travancore has reached its present 
pre-eminent position in the country in regard to literacy. During 
the year 1943-44, there were 3,709 elementary schools in Travancore, 
of which only 1,040 were Government institutions. Of the 2,669 
private schools, 89 per cent. were under the management of Christian 
missions, mainly Catholic. The cost to the Government for aided 
schools is only about 30 percent. of what it is in State schools. 
Catholics all over India and adherents of other Christian denomina- 
tions were greatly perturbed and held meetings of protest. The: 
three Metropolitan Archbishops, having jurisdiction in Travancore, 
on their own behalf and on behalf of nine Catholic Bishops, addressed 
a letter to the Dewan claiming the right to have their own schools, 
in accordance with their religious convictions, and demanding State 
assistance for their maintenance. The reply was: “ Catholics can 
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continue to conduct and manage primary schools and if such schools 
achieve the standard prescribed by the Education Department, they 
will be eligible for recognition ” but not for grant-in-aid. 

The Standing Committee of the Catholic Bishops’ Conference of 
India met in conference at Bangalore, in October, 1945, and considered 
the present day difficulties and trials of the Church and in particular 
the educational question in Travancore. The Conference issued a 
statement on the fundamental rights of parents and the Church in 
the matter of education. One of the resolutions adopted was : 
** That in the event of the Government claiming the right to the ex- 
clusive control of education, we should oppose such measures by all 
constitutional means within our power. And if we fail to secure the 
recognition of our legitimate rights and liberties, it will be the duty of 
all Ordinaries to maintain our schools, notwithstanding the heavy 
sacrifices demanded of the Catholic community.” The Catholic 
Bishops of Travancore and Cochin, at their meeting of December 
12th, 1945, resolved that the “ Christian ideal recently challenged in 
Travancore should be upheld, unimpaired and inviolate, no matter 
what the cost and sacrifices might be.” 

The Chairman and Secretary of the Standing Committee of the 
Catholic Bishops’ Conference addressed an appeal to His Highness the 
Maharajah of Travancore requesting him “ to lift the heavy weight and 
anxiety from the minds of Catholics who feel that the continuance of our 
schools is essential for the preservation of our faith and our religious 
traditions’ and thus “restore peace and contentment, which the 
announcement of the new policy has rudely disturbed.” His Highness 
forwarded the appeal to the Dewan for consideration and action in 
November, 1945. After a, reminder, the Government sent a reply 
in March, 1946, detailing the reasons why they decided to shoulder the 
entire “‘ responsibility of imparting primary education throughout the 
State”? and why they considered it unnecessary “for any private 
agencies to make any provision for primary education.” 

In the meantime, the Prime Minister of Great Britain, announced 
on March 15th, 1946, his intention to transfer the administration 
of India to Indian hands and grant them complete power over their 
own affairs. The Cabinet Delegation arrived in India to implement 
the proposal. With the attainment of independence by British India, 
the relations now existing between the States and the British Crown 
will cease to function, for they will be free from control by the Para- 
mount Power. This new development has further strengthened the 
anti-Christian policy of the Travancore Government, which issued a 
new notification on April 6th, 1946, placing further restrictions on new 
places of worship and on the opening of cemeteries. Already for many . 
years, the previous sanction of the Government had been required in 
writing for opening new places of worship. During the last ten years 
or so, the essential requirements of the Christian community in this 
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‘matter were disregarded on flimsy pretexts, such as the absence of a 
public road or pathway leading to the proposed church, the smallness 
-of the number of Catholics, the alleged possibility of conflict between 
Catholics and members of other denominations or Hindus, the 
‘preximity of dwelling houses of Hindus and Christians, the existence of 
a temple or a church, the alleged objections of Hindus and the passing 
of a religious procession along a road close to the church. In most 
cases, permission to build new churches has been refused. 

The new set of laws relating to places of worship and to cemeteries 
and crematoria, though of a general character, are obviously dis- 
criminatory against Christians, who require new churches for their in- 
creasing numbers. ‘“ No permission for the creation or utilisation of a © 
place of public worship,”’ says Rule No. 1, “ will be granted if it be 
situated within one mile of a temple, mosque or church now in existence 
and unless it serves the needs of at least one hundred families.” Pre- 
viously the rule required a distance of only half a mile from a temple, 
mosque or church for permission to build a new place of worship. 
Further, another rule prescribes that ‘‘ when any person applies for 
permission to erect a place of worship on his land or to use any place as 
a place of public worship, he shall be deemed to have surrendered 
his right to the section of the public for whose benefit the place of 
worship is to be created. Any agreement he may enter into with the 
Government at the time the permission is granted shall be deemed to 
have been entered into on behalf of the beneficiaries as well.” This is 
a direct violation of Canon Law on ecclesiastical property and con- 
trary to established practice. No vault or grave may be constructed 
or made within the walls of or underneath any church ; obviously this 
is intended to prevent the burial of Bishops in a church. The laws 
regarding cemeteries are also a cause of considerable hardship to 
Christians. ‘These may not be opened within two miles of any temple 
‘or any conserved water supply system or of any school or other public 
institution and unless they serve the needs of 100 families of the locality. 

Early in April, 1946, another measure withdrew both grants and 
recognition from aided schools in a particular area where there are 
twenty-six Catholic elementary schools, and also from two Municipal 
towns. The Hierarchy of Travancore and Cochin met in a conference 
on May 2nd, 1946, and resolved to carry on their educational activities, 
in spite of the many troubles and obstacles facing them. 

Such are the problems facing the Church in a territory, where 
Christianity is thoroughly native to the soil, where the faith has all 
the strength and vigour of spontaneous growth, where Christians num- 
ber two millions, fully one third of the population, where nine out of 
twelve ruling Bishops and almost the entire clergy are Indian, and 
where Christians are advanced and influential and in the forefront of 
progress in every walk of life. What the Christian minorities ask in 
Travancore and other parts of India are adequate guarantees for the 
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safeguard of their religious and educational rights and liberties. They 
do not want their elementary rights to be ignored or suppressed by 
the more numerous elements of the population or by dictators of the 
type of Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, to whose “ autocratic methods ”’ 
and to whose “suppression of those whom he does not approve” 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru refers in his latest book, “‘ The Discovery of 
India.”” Now that the Constituent Assembly will soon be elected to 
determine the future constitution of India, Christians all over the 
country are anxious that a declaration of fundamental rights be made, 
assuring free practice, profession and propagation of religion and free- 
.dom of education. An independent judiciary should also be set up to 
uphold these rights, which should be common to the whole country, 
including British India and the States. 

%« THomas Potuacamury, Bishop of Bangalore. 


Cross W. ays W ood 


I went alone through Cross Ways’ Wood 
And thought upon the Holy Rood. 
Before me where the path went on 

A light within the forest shone. 

Amid the oak trees dark and old 

It seemed a star of burning gold. 

And deep within that forest place 

I came upon an open space, - 

Where shadows made a purple gloom 
Like arras in a royal room, 

And in the woodland, straight and tall, 
There stood the noblest Tree of all. 

Our Lord upon the Holy Rood 

Shone in the clearing of the wood. 

And east and west, and south and north, 
From out that Tree the light went forth. 
And there were those who stood beside 
The Cross-of Jesus Crucified. 

I saw Our Lady in that place, 

Her veils were dark about her face. 

Her hand was on the arm of John, 

And mournfully she leaned thereon. 

And Mary Magdalen was there. 

The light was on her braided hair. 

A Roman soldier barred the way. 

His spear across the pathway lay. 

A written word was in his hand, 

A word I could not understand. 

And all about the Holy Rood 

The wind was weeping in the wood. 


In love and grief too great to tell 
Its mournful voices rose and fell. ELIZABETH BELLOG 






































A SECOND MIRROR OF FRANCE 
FRENCH POETRY SINCE 1939 
Nee two years have passed since the liberation of Paris ; 


more than one year since war on the Continent came to an 

end. France, sadly crushed in 1940 and sorely tried from 
1940 to 1944, is recovering her confidence and stability. The original 
post-liberation Government of General de Gaulle has given way to 
two provisional Governments; the first, under the Socialist, M. 
Gouin ; the second, under M. Bidault, the most prominent member of 
the new central and effectively, if not officially, Christian party, 
M.R.P., the development of which has been the most marked feature 
of recent French political life. The attempt of the Communist 
Party, with not too whole-hearted Socialist backing, to impose a one- 
sided Constitution has been decidedly rejected: rightly and fortu- 
nately so, for the proposed Constitution contained some dangerous 
elements, notably the subordination of Parliament to the party 
authorities and of the judiciary to politics, and the denial of any real 
authority to the President or the second chamber. This Constitution 
must now be re-considered and re-drafted. There is a general feeling 
that, with the defeat of the Communists in the Constitution referendum 
and the emergence at the elections of M.R.P. as the largest party, 
the threat of a revolution from the extreme Left has receded. Despite: 
the clash between Communists, Socialists and M.R.P. over the con- 
stitutional question, all three parties are represented in M. Bidault’s 
Government. The need for political collaboration is recognized, 
though differences are not as blurred as they formerly were, through 
the common mystique de la résistance. In international affairs, the 
position of France is being consolidated. F rance is now accepted, 
even by the Russians, as one of the “ Big Four.” The fact that Paris 
is the seat for the Peace Conference has shifted the centre of world 
interest there, away from Washington and London. 
. But it takes a long time to restore contact, when it has been as 
radically interrupted as was contact between Britain and France during 
the war years. Sympathy is highly necessary, and a mutual under- 
standing of spiritual and cultural, as well as political, developments. 
To English minds the France of 1940 to 1945 is still largely a strange 
and unfamiliar land. 

In this article I want to discover in some of the French poetry, 
written after 1939, a reflection of the mood of France, yet another 
mirror of French sentiment and experience. Poetry has not in- 
frequently been the most faithful mirror of a people in its moments 
of crisis and defeat. Much poetry was written in France during the 
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years of war. Some of it, between 1940 and 1942 and from centres 
like Dieulefit, in the relative security of the unoccupied zone—poetry 
saturated with memories of a happier France and haunted by a sense 
of tragedy and gloom ; some, sharper and more direct, rising out of 
the more personal association with German prisons and concen- 
tration camps ; much of it, subsequently, clamant with the fiercer 
notes of the Resistance and that vibrant appeal for liberty that was to 
find so resonant an echo among these -poets. 

The war, and in particular the collapse of France, changed the 
direction of French poetry. For a long time, it had been subjective, 
self-centred and self-interested, completely out of touch with the minds 
and moods and speech of the people. Baudelaire, Rimbaud and 
Mallarmé were concerned with themselves and their own personal 
reactions. The Surrealists employed an idiom, of thought and 
language, which had no significance for l’homme moyen. Such poets 
had cut themselves adrift from any widerehuman or national appeal 
and withdrawn into the mist-girdled fastnesses of their own im- 
pressional life. It was the war which compelled them to seek contact 
elsewhere and outside ; and, once they had found this contact, they 
became their country’s voice. 

A typical example of this transformation is Louis Aragon. A man 
as old as the century (he was born in 1900), he was one of the founders, 
with André Breton, of the Surrealist movement, with its romantic 
city-worship and its revolt against established methods of expression. 
In 1931, he abandoned the Surrealists and became a Communist. 
He went to Russia and married a Russian wife, wrote sociological 
novels and helped to edit the Left-wing evening paper, Ce Soir. The 
crushing experience of France’s collapse awakened in him a new and 
more genuine vein of poetry. His first book of war poems—only 
250 copies of which could be produced in France—was called Le 
Créve-Ceur (“‘ What breaks the heart ”’).1_ There mingled in Aragon’s 


1 Writing in Interviews Imaginaires on the theme of Peuple et Poésie, published by Gallimard 
in 1942, André Gide says of Aragon and this book: “ Mais, si admirables qu’aient été en 
France les réussites de la poésie cérebrée, c’est de l’autre, de la poésie directe, que j’attends 
& présent notre renaissance: de celle qui dicte &4 Aragon les poémes du Créve-Cceur, a 
Aragon, dont les premiers écrits nous émerveillérent, dont les suivants et les avant-derniers 
nous plurent moins ou du tout et méme dont certains nous consternérent au point de 
nous faire craindre qu’il ne ffit & jamais perdu pour la littérature. Mais il a sans doute 
reconnu son erreur. Ah, l’on peut dire qu’il revient de loin, pour nous donner, a peine 
ressuyé du combat, des vers d’aussi bon aloi que ceux-ci (et je les cite entre maints autres) : 


Je cherchais 4 n’en plus finir 
Cette douleur sans souvenir 
Quand parut l’aube de septembre . 


Au dehors quelqu’un murmura 
Une vieille chanson de France. 
Mon mal enfin s’est reconnu 

Et ton refrain comme un pied nu 
Trouble l’eau verte du silence. 


Le Créve-Ceur and another volume of his poetry, Les Yeux d’Elsa, were published in England 
in 1944, by La France Libre. A number of volumes of French verse were published during 
the war in the Editions de Minuit. ° 
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poems a brooding sense of the tragedy of France, of fugitives harried 
from the air along dusty roads, of cars and tanks hurtling through quiet 
and astonished towns, their gardens brilliant with the blue and scarlet 
flowers of the early summer, as bright as the gaily painted letters of an 
old missal—a sense, strange, it might have seemed, in Aragon, the 
Communist, of the music of old French names, “‘ Orléans, Beaugency, 
Vendéme,” of birds wheeling southwards in flight, as though sensitive 
to their country’s disgrace, of the threnody of church bells, sounding 
their lament for fallen France. These two stanzas from Les Lilas et 
Les Roses are perhaps the finest and the most evocative of all : 


O mois des floraisons, mois des métamorphoses, 

Mai qui fut sans nuages et juin poignardé, 

Je n’oublierai jamais les lilas et les roses, 

Ni ceux que le printemps dans ses plis a gardés. . . . 


Je n’oublierai jamais les jardins de la France 
Semblable au missel des siécles disparus, 

Ni le trouble des soirs, l’énigme du silence, 
Les roses tout le long du chemin parcouru, 
Le démenti des fleurs au vent de la panique. 


Or, again, from a later poem, the Musée Grévin: 


Je vous salue, ma France, arrachée aux fantémes. 
O rendue a la paix. Vaisseau sauvé des eaux. 
Pays qui chante : Orléans, Beaugency, Vendéme. 
Cloches, cloches, sonnez l’Angélus des oiseaux. 


Je vous salue, ma France, aux yeux de tourterelle, 
Jamais trop mon tourment, mon amour jamais trop. 
Ma France, mon ancienne et nouvelle querelle. 

Sol semé de héros, ciel, plein de passereaux. 


Aragon is thinking here of the human tragedy of 1940, not of the 
political consequences of defeat (he sings of a France already “ rendue 
a la paix” by the armistice), and not of resistance. That note was to 
be sounded later. It rises emphatically, soaring on the strong wings 
of Hope, in a poem which came later to be very widely known, by 
Paul Eluard, entitled Liberté.1_ I quote a few of its verses, which are 
their own explanation : 


Sur mes cahiers d’écolier, 

Sur mon pupitre et les arbres, 
Sur le sable, sur la neige, 

J écris ton nom. 


Sur les merveilles des nuits, 
Sur le pain blanc des journées, 
Sur les saisons fiancées, 

Jécris ton nom. 


1 Published in‘the first small collection, Poésie et Vérité, 1942. The complete text may be 
found in La France Guerriére, issued in England by Penguin Books, Pp. 216-8. 
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Sur tous les chiffons d’azur, 
Sur l’étang soleil moisi, 

Sur le lac lune vivante, 
Jécris ton nom. 


Sur le tremplin de ma porte, 
Sur les objets familiers, 

Sur le flot du feu béni, 
Jécris ton nom. 


Sur mes refuges détruits, 
Sur mes phares écroulés, 
Sur les murs de mon ennui, 
Jécris ton nom. 


Sur la santé revenue, 

Sur le risque disparu, 

Sur l’espoir sans souvenirs, 
Jécris ton nom. 


Et par le pouvoir d’un mot 

Je recommence ma vie, 

Je suis né pour te connaitre 
Pour te nommer, 


Liberté. 


To pass from the poetry of tragedy to the poetry of the prisoners. 
In 1945, there appeared two special volumes of Poésie, entitled Poétes 
Prisonniers. Poéste was founded by Pierre Seghers in 1939 as a magazine 
of army verse ; then it was called Poétes Casqués (poets in steel helmets). 
After the defeat of 1940, Seghers was demobilised. He retired to his 
home in the little town of Villeneuve-lés-Avignon and continued 
publication. Poésie, which took its number from the actual year, 
and became Poéste 42, 44, 45, etc., was a rallying point for writers like 
Aragon, Eluard, Pierre Emmanuel ; it looked upon poetry as a 
weapon to dispel the prevailing atmosphere of despair and hopeless- 
ness. In Eluard’s phrase, poetry provided “ les armes de la douleur.” 
In the poems of prisoners, collected by Seghers, are various notes. 
Some of them are attempts to hold on to the decencies of normal life. 
In sonnets on captivity, Robert Genaille describes for his wife the 
dreadful task of keeping clean in prison camp—the laundry without 
soap or hot water, the line of grey and dingy washing strung along the 
barbed -wire. He recalls the simple beauty of things at home—a 
chair, a cushion, a glass, a table, with flowers in a vase, their petals 
lazily drooping. André Maurel, who died in his twenties in prison, 
composes a small symphony of Hope. It is to this central theme of 
Hope, amid surroundings of such hopelessness, that he is continually 
returning : as in his Priére au Pére Noél, where he asks Father Christmas 
to bring him some biscuits, a woollen pullover, and a tin of bully beef, 
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and especially, ‘‘ since we need it so badly, a good ration of Hope. 
And, if you have anything of the sort in your luggage, good Father 
Christmas, give me a means of getting out of prison” ; or, as in his 
Supplement to the Canticle of St. Francis, in which he lists the things, for 
which he is duly thankful—for bread and (somewhat less so) for the 
prison soup, “the thin, sad food of our abandoned company,” for 
*‘ our dear brothers, books ” and for “ our sister, music,” for letters, 
“for the quickening heart-beat when letters are handed round, 
bringing with them the atmosphere and perfume of France,” but most 
of all for Hope, great-hearted Christian Hope. From time to time 
hope dwindled into melancholy, and it was hard to read meaning 
into those meaningless months and years. ‘If only our sufferings 
might serve some noble purpose,” wrote Maurel in a poem on Lent, 
shortly before he died : 


Nous avons fait un long caréme, 
Si long, si long avant le-vrai. . . . 


Mais, Seigneur, si cela servait 
A quelque chose quand méme. 


Other themes recur in this poetry from the prisons ; a revolt against 
the rational and intellectual view of life which had taken life all too 
easily and had no place for the agony of spirit that these men knew in 
confinement ; a revolt against the meaning of things, with a touch 
of nihilism or “ existentialism.” Jean Paul Sartre might have written 
what Pierre Henri Simon wrote : 


Je vois la cause prochaine, 
Mais les deux bouts de la chaine 
Tombent au fond de la nuit. 


Others, like Robert Klaerr in his Nocturnes, speak of the strange 
atmosphere of unreality and emptiness, into which prison life has 
plunged them. They feel they are living in a void. Behind the 
barbed wire, time stands still, as though it were listening to the gay 
dancing footsteps of real Time on the other side of the wire. Or, if 
time does advance in their grey world, it moves with clumsy and 
heavily-shackled feet and shuffles with unmeaning gait. Like the 
unsubstantial wraiths of the Homeric underworld, they seem to be 
moving in a realm of mists, that whirl and eddy round them, cutting 
them off, as though for always, from the light and warmth of the world 
of their fellowmen. They inhabit the lost “ Land of Stone,” to 
quote from André Porquet : 


Je suis du pays dur des morts qui voient leur mort 
Leurs amis oublier et leurs femmes partir. 

Je vois de ma prison continuer la vie. 

Et les vivants me font des gestes amicaux, 

En s’éloignant de moi. Et comme dans les réves 
Mes bras restent liés et mon palais sans voix. 


e 
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Raymond Darmane, in a Diary, analysed the danger of this psycho- 
logical experience of a world outside the bounds of human time. 
*‘ Beware,” he warned them. ‘“ We live here in prison in an illusion 
of immobility. We think that we are anchored outside of time, away 
from human life. But time goes on for other men ; the life of the world 
continues without us. The day will come when we shall return to a 
world that will look entirely different, and where we shall not recognize 
anybody. People will make an effort to smile at us ; they will pretend 
to know us. But, if we have nothing to show them but our worn 
faces and the memory of all we have endured, ours will be a mere bur- 
den of bitterness.”’? ; 

Most of the poetry, inspired by the resistance movements, must be 
looked for in reviews, not in books. There were, of course, some books, 
published both in Switzerland and France. Among them, Aragon’s 
Créve-Ceur and Les Yeux d’Elsa and his Musée Grévin, issued under the 
pen-name of Francois la Colére ; the Poémes de la France malheureuse, 
by Jacques Supervielle ; Le Mystére Apprivotsé of Luc Estang, and 
Dignes de Vivre, by Paul Eluard ; the works of Pierre Emmanuel, 
Jour de Colére and Combats avec tes défenseurs. After the liberation, the 
reviews were filled with poems from men and women who had fought 
and written in the Resistance. 

Before me are two copies of Poésie for early 1945. The first, No. 22, 
issued in January, has a poem in prose by Aragon, O Mares sur la 
Terre au soir de mon Pays, evoking the France of legend and romance 
and the new France of sabotage and resistance and the maquis, and the 
part that song and poetry had played in keeping alive that country’s 
soul. There is an article by Emmanuel on the relation of a poet to 
his public, along with three verses by Léon Moussinac, and a charming 
poem, Le Salut Eternel, addressed by Jacques Baron to his brother, 
serving with the Free French in the Far East, and dreaming of the day, 

Ou demain, avec mon frére, nous irons paisiblement 
Nous contant des histoires. 
There is a study too of the writings of André Frénard, one of the 
Poétes Prisonniers of Seghers’ collection who later has published Rozs 
Mages and the Mystéres de Paris, curiously bitter, angry and solitary 
work. 

1 For.a more directly Christian judgment on such prison life and some indication of the 
spiritual development that was possible through prison experiences, c.f. an article by Pére 
Michel Riquet, eee Etudes for May, 1945, and two articles by Pére L. de Coninck, S.J., 


in Nouvelle logique ; these two articles appeared in an English version in the MonTH 
for March-April and May-June, 1946. 

2 One quotation from this prose-poem may be helpful : “‘ Alors nous chantions tout bas 
& notre maniére. Les refrains murmurés se propagent fort bien. Vous savez, quand, sur 
les trottoirs d’une grande ville, reprenant 4 un passant l’air entétant qu'il siffiait, 
vous le transmettez sans vouloir & cet autre homme croisé, qui plus loin s’en va et le porte. 
Notre chanson s’enfla, reprise et multiplie. Quels échos infinis recéle un peuple, quels 
mystéres. . . . Mon pays devenait un grondement, profond et sourd comme le mer 
quand elle approche des falaises, comme le b&teau trépidant devant le port. Mon 


pays devenait le chant méme du monde, la musique ow se résument enfin tout l’espoir et 
—_ 2 désespoir, mais qui grandit de la volonté de vaincre de l’homme sur la nature et sur 
ui-méme.” 
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Poésie No. 24, for April-May, 1945, includes translations from the 
American and the Russian, a study of Surrealism by Alain Clément, 
and an appreciation of Max Jacob, one of the few genuinely Catholic 
writers associated with this group. Max Jacob was born at Quimper 
in 1876, and, after many vicissitudes, became a convert to the Catholic 
Church in 1915. In 1921, he retired to Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire, 
where he led a life of poverty, recollection and prayer. Imprisoned 
by the Germans during the war, he died, in February, 1944, in cir- 
cumstances of particular atrocity. Some of his friends, notably Jean 
Cocteau and André Salmon, succeeded in rescuing his body from the 
common grave into which it had been thrown, and took it back to the 
church, in the shadow of which Max Jacob had meditated and com- 
posed for so many years—the basilica of Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire. 
The text of the funeral address, delivered at this second interment by 
M. Abbé Morel, was published in Etudes for April, 1945. 

Looking through Poésie and other reviews that appeared during the 
war or now appear in France, one is struck by their number and 
variety and, it must be added, their unevenness. This is attributable 
to the fact that some of the older French reviews continued to appear 
under the Vichy Government and are now condemned as “ col- 
laborationist.”” Among the reviews may be mentioned: L’Eternelle 
Revue, founded by Eluard, and with Aragon, Max Jacob and Sartre 
among its early contributors ; La Table Ronde ; La Pensée, dating from 
1939 and in the older Rationalist tradition; La Nef and L’Arche, 
both published in Algiers before the Allied invasion of Europe, the 
second of them under the patronage of André Gide and including 
articles from Catholic authors like Mauriac and Bernanos, Maritain 
and Saint-Exupéry ; Fontaine, which also crossed from Algiers to 
Metropolitan France ; Confluences, inaugurated at Lyons and edited 
by René Tavernier, of which I have seen two excellent numbers, one 
in commemoration of Valéry Tarbaud, the other in memory of the 
playwright, Giraudoux ; and finally, the more specifically Catholic 
productions, Esprit and Etudes, the latter being suppressed by the Ger- 
mans in 1940 and enjoying to-day probably the largest circulation of 
any French review. Many of these new reviews will not last ; some 
are too closely linked with the Resistance to survive in a post- 
Resistance world. None the less, they point to a remarkable revival in 
France of literary and patriotic writing. 

Another impression one receives from this multiplicity of publica- 
tions is that there is so much Left-wing influence in them. Aragon and 
Eluard are Communists, and Loys Masson, of whom a word will be 
said in a moment, talks in their idiom in a manner hardly consistent 
with Christianity. It must be remembered that Marxism has be- 
come, for a great number of Frenchmen, the modern form -of 
Rationalism ; it therefore attracts persons of very different kinds, 
but all of whom have the old rationalist belief in the progress of 
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Humanity, under the twin deities of Science and Reason. Add to 
this the leadership assumed by Communists, but only after Hitler’s 
invasion of Russia, in the resistance movements and the social reforms 
they have proposed, which, at first sight, seemed no more radical than 
was Called for. In addition, they put forward a clear-cut and appar- 
ently logical programme that makes its appeal to the logical French 
mind.t Whether this influence is on the wane, it is difficult to say. 
Politically, Communists have been checked and their progress at least 
held. 

Before I conclude, I must say something about two younger poets, 
whose themes are similar but result in very different acts of faith. 
The first is Pierre Emmanuel, probably the most significant of modern 
French poets. He made his first appearance during the war, when he 
lived, fought and wrote within the Resistance, as the titles of two of his 
works amply testify, Combats avec tes défenseurs and Jour de Colére. Not 
easy to classify him except to hazard the judgment that he is possessed 
of outstanding poetic gifts! He is no poet of imagery, though images 
crowd upon his writing ; nor is he a poet of the pure idea, since his 
ideas burst, like giant fireworks, into a falling rain of images. In 
Combats he if herald and prophet of Liberty, the theme which entirely 
seizes him. He calls violently upon the oppressed and the down- 
trodden to revolt against their tyrants ; upbraids them for their sloth 
and cowardice. These tyrants he sees as monstrous musicians, pluck- 
ing men’s souls apart, string by string, and playing upon men’s cries 
and sorrows as upon the chords of some gigantic harp. He is like a 
knight errant of ancient days, wandering in a bewitched and bedevilled 
world, peopled with strange allegorical enemies—among them, 
Fear, Hatred and Wrath-—which encompass him with their elusive 
and shadowy forms. He feels himself fighting against the “ myths ” 
which lie, like dark storm clouds, over the spirit of man. -Is this in 
the main the vision of a young man, obsessed by his early experiences 
of his own fair country in bitter defeat and subjection? Or a wider 
outlook upon the misery and suffering and the oppression of Man ? 
Ancient mythology makes a strong appeal to him, as is evident from his 
poem on the Tombeau d’ Orphée ; but myths and realities are blended in a 
chiaroscuro, in which both the poet and his readers find it difficult 
to move. It would be misleading to suggest that his poetry makes 
easy reading and equally misleading to claim him ¢out court as a Christian 
and Catholic poet. He has been compared—not unfittingly—to 
Blake ; and he is Christian, perhaps, as Blake is Christian. Certainly 
he concludes with a Christian act of faith. Only in the Cross of Christ 
can tyranny be overcome and man’s liberty assured : 


1 An article in Etudes, for May, 1946, entitled Quand les Chrétiens s’accusent, comments 
upon a dangerous tendency in some Catholic writing to a rapprochement with Communist 
i 


eas and a tolerance of Communist practice. The author speaks of a flirt attendri between 
Catholics and Marxists. 
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O Croix! Squelette déchirant de la Colombe, 
A jamais consumée au zénith des douleurs, 
Tu maintiens la vigile ardente. 


‘Only in the Cross will man discover true victory and genuine joy : 


Mais il dit : Joie. Et nous, les hommes sans visage, 
Témoins de ’homme en son anéantissement, 
Nous nous réjouissons, car Dieu montre sa Face . . . 


Christ une fois pour toutes a étendu ses bras, 
Il n’y a plus de place pour le blasphéme, 
Tout est résumé dans la lettre de la Croix. 


The second of these poets is Loys Masson, born in Mauritius in 1915, 
British by nationality but completely French by choice and spirit. 
Shortly prior to the war, he joined the French Foreign Legion ; 
subsequently, he was associated with Seghers, becoming his secretary 
in 1941. He has already published several works: among them, 
Délivrez-nous du mal, Poémes d’ici, and Chroniques de la grande nuit. Like 
Emmanuel, he has been shaken by the stresses and tempest of war and 
the Resistance ; he too is violent and vehement, and his themes are 
heard through the thunders of the storm and over the surge of a re- 
lentless sea. His themes, he would declare to be those of human 
tenderness and sympathy ; the storm is that of the threats and horrors 
which whirl around the head of poor, impoverished and enslaved man. 
He is contemptuous of art and method ; proclaims himself a revolu- 
tionary and the poet of revolution. He speaks for the dead who have 
struggled in vain ; there are, he says, “‘ trop de morts entre mes bras ”’ : 
he is the herald of the New Age, of fraternity and freedom ; “ Je suis 
PAppel . . . la bouche aux mille voix de la révolution.”’ 

Loys Masson is a Catholic and does not conceal the fact. To 
Aragon he has written: “Je crois en Christ; différente est votre 
foi.”” There are splendid and eloquent passages in his verse, in which 
he declares his loyalty to and acceptance of Christ. A vibrantly 
earnest quality rings out from these declarations, notably from his 
litany of invocations to Christ, in the Passion and on the Cross, in 
Délivrez-nous du mal. Yet, Masson finishes upon a note which is very 
different from the final note of Pierre Emmanuel.! For Emmanuel, 
the end is Christ the Son of God, Incarnate. For Masson, the historic 
‘Christ seems gradually to recede and to be lost in a vague and all- 
comprehensive figure, and to resolve Himself into Humanity, suffering 
throughout the centuries, not yet redeemed, not yet risen. L’homme- 
dieu becomes l’homme-foule. And so the very historical realities of 
Christ’s life are lost in the poet’s mist of resentment and indignation 
with the sufferings and misfortune of mankind, especially of proletarian 
mankind. Christ, he tells us, has only sown the seed and He waits for 
the grain to rise ; He remains on earth in chains, sharing the slavery 


1 C.f. Chronique de la Poésie : Loys Masson et Nous, in Etudes, May, 1946, by Xavier Tillette, 
which traces this development in Masson’s work. 
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and the pain of men. Easter is but a symbol ; Christ has not risen,, 
has not ascended into heaven ; He is imprisoned here on earth and 
He will emerge from that prison only when the Gospel will have pro- 
duced its fruits, from one end of the earth to the other. 

Further, Masson separates Christ from the Church of Christ—a 
not uncommon device with humanitarians or revolutionaries. It is 
the Church, Masson urges, which keeps Christ in chains. The 
“temporal ” Church stifles and persecutes the “ spiritual ” and “ in- 
ward ” Church. How frequently has this taunt been. flung in the face: 
of the Church of Christ! Masson fulminates against cardinals and 
bishops, against frequent communicants and the devout. Without 
fully meaning it, perhaps, he exalts Communists as more Christian 
than the Christians—a theme employed by the handful of chrétiens 
communisants in present-day France. ‘If only the enemies of Christ 
knew as much about Christ as we do, and had our advantages, they 
would be far better Christians’’—so runs the argument. In due 
modesty, one grants there is something in the implied accusation,. 
but it is a dangerous argument, when used to justify those enemies. 
Masson is influenced, and influenced out of every proportion, by his. 
Communist associates. Xavier Tillette declares that this association 
with Communism has given Masson a mysticism which he did not 
discover in Christianity. His Christ has evolved into a Red Christ ; 
the star of Bethlehem becomes the Soviet star ; and his new Church 
has already its saints and martyrs. And, in this new Church, there is 
something more sacred than the Bread of Heaven ; it is the bread of 
earth, more evenly distributed. 

In this article I have said little of more directly Catholic poets, 
and have confined myself to writers who reflect the inevitably passing 
moods of France during the past few years. However, two volumes, 
which I have received recently, show real evidence of Catholic poetry.? 
The volumes, of selected poems, have been arranged by Maurice 
Hugot, with an editorial committee, that included Louis Chaigné 
and Jean Massin. - 

Among the poets here presented is Aliette Audra, a protégée of 
Francis Jammes, who said of her verse, instinct with a keen apprecia- 
tion of natural beauty and the power of reading therein the symbolic 
utterance of a higher world : “ Je ne sais rien qui rassemble davantage 
a un ruisseau que cette poésie.” There are Serge Barrault, author of 
Le grand Portail des morts and of La Divine Comédie de l’ Ame humaine ; 
Luc Estang, who ranks very high among the younger French poets of 
all classes, is literary editor of La Croix and has published four or five 
works in the past eight years ; Jean Massin, a priest, who has written 
Cantate triomphale du Christ-Rot (1937), Poémes de la Compassion de Fésus- 
Christ (1939), Jésus Vivant.(1941), and Le Feu de la Saint-Fean (1944) ; 


1 Harmonies : La Poésie Catholique Contemporaine: Textes et Etudes. Editions Littéraires de 
Monaco. Published in Paris by René Julliard. 
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Xavier de Magellon and Vincent Muselli; Raoul Villedieu, Marie 
Noél and Alain Borne. Other names might be added, and certainly 
many of the selected pieces reveal genuine poetic inspiration and a 
sincerity of Catholic faith. The second of the volumes includes two 
unpublished poems of Max Jacob. One is as follows : 


Voyez la majesté du grand Dieu dans |’Espace, 
Sa jeunesse éternelle, sa grace et sa beauté, 
Voyez son air d’enfant, sa bonté jamais lasse, 
Son pouvoir, créateur par la raison guidé. 


Il est notre pensée, c’est en Lui, son essence, 
Tout ce que nous révons, se réalise en Lui. 

Il est le but, la foi et le chemin des sciences. 
Le vrai du créateur, c’est 4 Dieu qu’il conduit. 


La nature est 4 Lui, le petit et l’immense. 

Une fleur, un oiseau se tourne vers son Dieu. 
Comparez-vous, démons, vous et votre jactance, 
Et si vous le pouvez, jetez vers Lui vos yeux. 


Les animaux muets expriment sa louange, 

Mais avec cette voix que, Lui-méme, a voulue. 
L’homme se tait ou ment, sourd aux conseils des anges, 
Sourd au génie humain par l’homme méconnu. 


Dieu dit : “‘ Venez 4 moi, je suis le pain de l’4me 
Mais cruel envers soi, l*>homme ricane et sort, 
Rencontre le malheur, le ténébre et la flamme, 
Puis recherche l’oubli qui lui semble un trésor. 


No words on the poetry of France could be complete without, at 
their close, a salute of reverent homage to the great Immortal of French 
literature, Paul Claudel—and not “ immortal,” in any mere official 
sense, because of his belated membership of the French Academy, 
upon which he sheds the double lustre of eminently poetic genius and 
eminently Christian qualities. Claudel stands out as a great figure— 
the great figure—in French letters, and his writings, always, since his 
conversion, strongly Catholic, are now so saturated with his reading of 
the scriptures that they have the rhythm and the music of the psalms. 

It is fitting that we end with Claudel, for, in the judgment of Romain 
Rolland—and his was no Catholic verdict—Claudel is one of the two 
great poets whom France has produced during this century. The other 
was Charles Péguy. Writingin his Journal, in 1912, Rolland noted : 

“Je ne puis rien lire aprés Péguy. Tout le reste est littérature. 
Comme les plus grands sonnent creux, auprés de lui. II est la force la 
plus véridique et la plus géniale de la littérature européenne. 
D’ailleurs, purement et exactement francais.” Looking through this. 
Journal thirty years afterwards, Rolland added: “Je pense encore 
de méme, aujourd’hui. J’excepte seulement le grand Claudel, si 
différent de lui—pourtant son pair.” 

Joun Murray. 











MISCELLANEA 


I, CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


A CATHOLIC CHAMPION FROM GERMANY 
FRIEDRICH MUCKERMANN, S.J. (1883-1946) 


HARLY this spring there died at Montreux in Switzerland a prominent 
and fearless champion of the Catholic Faith in Germany, Father 
Friedrich Muckermann, of the Society of Jesus. A broadcast in the German 
programme of the B.B. C. spoke of him as one of the outstanding representa- 
tives of German Catholicism in the past thirty years, as a master of language 
and creative thought and as an apostle of vigorous and many-sided interests. 
He knew how to blend old with new, to express the traditional Catholic 
outlook on life and its many problems in modern and striking and stimulating 
speech. 

Even the outward framework of Father Muckermann’s life is not easy 
to sketch. It began-with the security of a care-free youth in Catholic 
Westphalia, in that period, so seemingly remote, before the first World 
War, when young men could study without anxiety and look forward to a 
sunny future. Even in the German Province of the Society of Jesus which 
Muckermann joined in 1899, life was lived, though in exile to be sure, yet 
in the large houses built at Valkenburg, Exaeten and Aalbeck on the heath- 
lands of Holland, furnished with copious libraries and surrounded by parks 
and an atmosphere of monastic solitude and quiet. 

After early studies in the Society, in the Novitiate and House of Philosophy, 
he specialised in the history of literature for five years in the University of 
‘Copenhagen. The first decade of this century was so unruffled a time that 
his superiors had decided that he should revise the History of World Litera- 
ture, written by Alexander Baumgartner. The event proved very different. 
When the great storm of 1914 broke loose, Father Muckermann had not yet 
completed his theology. Immediately after ordination, he went as a 
chaplain to the German army, serving first in France and then in Russia. 
From that moment he had not a single year’s peace. He encouraged the 
people in the Vladimir Church in Vilna to remain faithful to their religion 
and to hold out courageously, when the-Bolshevist forces first swarmed upon 
them. He was held captive at the Tower of Minsk and in the prison of 
Smolensk until the Papal Nuncio to Poland, Achille Ratti, later Pope Pius 
XI, procured his liberation. 

The study of theology was resumed and quickly completed. Father 
Muckermann undertook the editorship of the Gral, with the object of 
‘expressing Catholic ideas on the territory of literature. Asa side enterprise, 
he edited his ‘‘ Catholic Correspondence,” as a news service to innumerable 
large and small newspapers and Church magazines ; he spoke at Catholic 
Conferences and at meetings of the German Centre Party ; he preached in 
shundreds of German pulpits. His journeys took him to Aachen and 
Cologne, to Amsterdam, the Hague and Breda, and then as far East as 
Breslau, Prague, Vienna and Buda-Pest, from Hamburg and Berlin in the 
North to the cities of Southern Germany. He was a close friend of Mgr. 
Pacelli, then Papal Nuncio in Germany, now Pius XII. He had friends 
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among the leading prelates and statesmen in Germany. But not all Father 
Muckermann’s journeys were those of a leisurely traveller. He was. 
regarded as an enemy and persecuted by Communists and National Socialists 
alike. From Munster, where he was working, he had to escape across the 
Dutch frontier, in 1933, and it was in Holland that he founded the paper, 
Der Deutsche Weg, probably the most important anti-Nazi paper published 
in German between 1933 and 1939. In order to widen his sphere of action, 
he next went to Rome, to lend his aid to an organization which was com- 
bating atheism and the anti-God movement. But under pressure from the 
German Government, at a moment when—as he himself expressed it—the 
** Axis had run hot,” he had to leave Rome for Austria. There, in Vienna 
he worked tirelessly to fight the spiritual contamination of National Social- 
ism. Only a few days before the Nazi invasion in 1938, he had to leave 
Austria also. As the German troops passed through the streets of Vienna,, 
they saw on hoardings the posters of those meetings which Father Mucker- 
mann could no longer address. He continued his work in Paris, broad- 
casting against National Socialism right up to the eve of the occupation of 
the French capital. For a time he lived incognito, sought by the German 
Secret Police ; later he passed into the unoccupied South of France ; when. 
this in turn was occupied, he crossed the frontier—to Clarens in Switzer- 

land. There he was active as ever, speaking, writing, planning for the future 
amid the gathering shadows of ill-health. At Christmas, 1945, his friends in. 
England received a telegram to say that he had collapsed and had received 

the Last Sacraments. For three long months his keen and energetic spirit 

sought to discipline the weakness of a suffering heart. As March passed into- 
April, 1946, he lost that struggle. He died at Montreux, having received 

shortly before his death the telegraphed blessing of his friend of many years, 
Pope Pius XII. 

It is not easy to sketch the rich mental and spiritual life of Father Mucker- 
mann. His intellectual range was broad, his energy and dynamism sus- 
tained ; he was deeply serious, so as to seem at times almost melancholy, 
but this earnestness was enlightened by a strong and radiant optimism of 
faith. Whatever was true interested him, all that was good attracted him, 
everything beautiful called forth his enthusiasm. The shallowness and 
superficiality, so evident in modern life, made him impatient, for he had an 
instinctive feeling for the third dimension in mind and spirit. This is the 
reason perhaps why he was so fascinated by Russian authors. He spoke 
_ and wrote with special tenderness for Dostoievsky, and the last book from his: 
pen was devoted to Soloviev. Still more conscious, however, was he of the- 
transformation of nature through grace and of the infinite love manifested by 
God, against whose immeasurable greatness all the malice of Satan and 
the world can, in the end, effect nothing. 

Glancing over the list of books and articles and editorials of Father 
Muckermann and recalling the hundreds of lectures he delivered and the 
tens of good causes he took under his wing, one is astonished at his varied 
interests and at the many channels into which his zeal and activity were 
directed. There is danger in simplification but, for all that, it is necessary 
to look for some simple directives in this rich variety of work: and it is. 
possible to draw two concentric circles, within which his thought and activity 
can be considered. 

The wider of these two circles contains the field of Christian Culture. He 
wrote articles on art and politics, literature, technology, on the Church and 
dogma, on films and the theatre, political parties and philosophies, on: 
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liturgy and on the Cross: yet, behind these many subjects, was a single- 


minded and very clear attitude to human life. 
His main concern was with the Christianization of culture, in opposition to 


the modern secular outlook. Despite his readiness to accept all that was . 


true to nature, he was profoundly convinced that the transfiguration of the 
natural could come only from the supernatural, and had in fact come only 
from the supernatural, through Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Son of God. 
In an open letter to a university professor, afterwards re-published in his 
booklet ‘‘ Revolution of Hearts” he argued that it was the revolt 
of learning against faith and revelation that prepared the incendiary of 
torches which a _ people of unbelievers threw subsequently not 
only into the churches and monasteries, but also into the structure 
of states and into our entire cultural life. In the same letter, he 
insisted that we have now to seek, in a lake which formerly contained fresh 
water, but whose waters were now stale and tepid and corrupt, for those 
particular spots where the refreshing spring-water is in the habit of streaming 
in. This spring-water is precisely the Christian faith and revelation. The 
fact that everything was created by God, and by the Word or Logos of God, 
provides Christian culture with its broad basis and its wide receptivity. 
Whatever exists is beautiful, since it contains the trace of God ; whatever 
is truly human is good, because man is God’s image ; the outcome of all 
true learning is truth, for the mind of man is a ray of the Eternal Light. 
‘This emphasis on the beautiful, the good and the true, was so familiar to 
Father Muckermann that he divided his work on technology along those 
lines. Upon Creation follows the Incarnation. The fact that God has 
taken human form and thereby sanctified the world of matter and spirit, 
is a fresh reason for affirming the value of the created world, thus dedicated 
and sanctified by Christ. The biblical doctrine of the new heavens and the 
new earth, after the. resurrection of the flesh, gives a note of permanence 
to human nature and human culture, and with this a final greatness and a 
clarified glory, which only the believer can understand. The emphasis 
placed by Father Muckermann upon the achievement of the divine and 
the human spirit was the most striking feature of his work. At times, he 
seemed to many to have gone too far, as when, in his book on Goethe he 
appeared to have “‘ baptized ” or even “ canonized ” the sage of Weimar. 

Ceaselessly he demanded that Christians should have a positive attitude 
to culture. He inveighed against what he called a “ timid ghetto of the 
mind,” in which people cultivated an easy self-sufficiency, and had an 
anxious dread of whatever was novel. He castigated that narrow Christian- 
ity which shut itself up in church and sacristy and had not the courage to 
undertake the task of “‘ restoring all things in Christ.”” In one of his books, 
“* Holy Spring,” he wrote as follows : 


There are two kinds of religious persons. The first kind keep the 
secrets of God faithfully in their souls, but after the manner of lifeless 
reliquaries, not living persons . . . they go to church on Sunday and 
fulfil their obligations but that is all. Religion has no deeper hold on 
them than that, it does not seize them and transform them. On the 
contrary, it appears to lull them to rest and leave them quiet and in- 
active. The second class is very different. They do not carry the 
Christian mysteries about with them like lifeless relics but 
as a living source of power. In them the divine mysteries become 
formative influences. For how could:'a man, genuinely touched by 
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God and God’s grace,-ever become dull and tedious? It is all very well 
to think at times about eternal rest. But we are not to enjoy this eternal 
rest here below. We are at present on a pilgrimage, we are the body 
of the Church Militant. The manner of our piety ought not to be 
somnolent, but very wide awake indeed. In a genuinely religious life, 
the natural and the supernatural elements are fused together into one 
fire and flame. Such a life fulfils Christ’s own purpose: “I came to 
bring fire into the world, and what do I desire but that it burn.” 


In every author, Father Muckermann sought a relation, or the possibility 
of a relation, with Christ. If he did not find it, he rejected the author 
decidedly. Thus, at the beginning of the 1925 volume of the Gral, he wrote : 


Every contact with modern writers leaves me with the oppressive 
feeling that mighty little Christianity is to be found in them. Criticism, 
Idealism, Buddhism, Pantheism, Communism—everything else is to 
be found but only very seldom Christianity. And when it is found, 
how weak it is, and how distorted ! Even when we turn to the work of 
some Catholic author, who may enjoy much public reputation, how 
often must we admit that his book was not written with any sense of the 
nearness of the Tabernacle ? 


Turning over the pages of the ten volumes of the Gral from 1923-1933, 
‘during which Father Muckermann was sole editor, we discover in his essays, 
articles and editorials, and in what he called his ‘‘ surveys from the watch- 
tower of the Gral,”’ all this width of outlook and interest, this sensitiveness in 
every direction, this feeling of responsibility towards so many departments 
of human culture. This attitude was further developed in his books, e.g. 
** The Riddle of our Time,” ‘‘ The Monk Crosses the Threshold,” “‘ Holy 
Spring,” and “‘ Revolution of Hearts.” It remained with him until the day 
of his death. While he lay dying at Montreux and looked out over the 
waters of the Lake of Geneva, he spoke frequently of a new order which was 
to come after the chaos, and which could be seen in, and drawn from, 
nothing other than this synthesis of the natural and the supernatural, in the 
light of faith and the warmth of the grace of God. 

The second and smaller circle which bounded the activity of Father 
Muckermann may be called the circle of the Christian West. In his 
eyes “‘ Europe” was less a geographical than a spiritual conception. It 
was in fact the carrier and the guarantor of Christian culture. In 1926, he 
wrote in the Gral : 


When Peter went to Rome, the great and divine decision was made, 
to raise one continent above all the others and to give it, so far as we can 
see to-day, a destiny that transcended all other interests. At that mo- 
ment Europe became a holy land. At that moment, a sublime con- 
secration descended upon the European peoples. At that moment, 
stars rose over these lands and mountains and streams, greater and 
mightier than all the stars of history. This soil is hallowed as none 
other by the blood of martyrs. Through these lands did Benedict 
wander and hence he did send his sons into the wider world. Through 
these lands wandered Francis and them he first filled with the magic 
breath of his nature and with the magic sound of his song. 


‘The very last words which Father Muckermann spoke on the Paris radio 
shortly before the German occupation of France, were an appeal for the 
defence of the Christian West. 
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His campaign for Europe was waged against three enemies of the European: 
and Christian spirit. 

The first of them was the secularised culture of to-day, a thin, abstract,, 
crumbling structure, remote from genuine human life. In many an article: 
he attacked the intellectualism of the ‘rationalists which had its home in 
Masonic Lodges and the deceptive cult of “‘ progress” and “‘ humanity,”” 
so prevalent in the Western democracies. 

The second enemy he found in the irrational, instinctive and passion- 
inspired cult of race and “ blood.” As early as 1926, therefore long before 
the National Socialist movement had gathered strength, Father Mucker- 
mann warned his fellow countrymen against the dangers and the chaos of 
such a movement. ‘These warnings drew down upon him the fierce hostility 
of the National Socialists but, undeterred and unafraid, he took up the 
conflict in his periodical Der Deutsche Weg and in the “‘ Catholic Corres- 
pondence,” as also in his books, ‘A Warning Call of Catholicism ” and 
* Whither Germany.” His work, Der Deutsche Weg, published in 1945, is a 
report upon this conflict. 

The third enemy in his eyes was Bolshevism. This made men into mere 
cyphers, free persons into mass products, free communities into mechanicak 
conglomerations. In various books, “‘ The Fate of the Worker in Soviet. 
Russia,” ‘*‘ The Fate of the Peasant in Soviet Russia,” and “‘ Bolshevism 
Threatens Us” he raised another warning voice. Over against these des- 
tructive powers, he outlined, in the year book, Das geistige Europa, the truly 
constructive force of God, on which the Christian West depends for its life,, 
together with the Holy Ghost and the Sacred Blood of Christ, and the liberty 
of Christian men secured precisely by this Holy Ghost and this Sacred 
Blood. From the North-American West he saw the invasion of mere 
quantity, of mass production and technology, sweeping eastwards against 
the mind and spirit of Europe. And in Bolshevism, he witnessed the. 
invasion from Asia, with its triumph of mere bulk and of the merely collec- 
tive, with its desire to ‘‘ balkanise ’” Europe right up to the Rhine. Between 
these two dangers, he saw a third, an unintellectual and unchristian 
National Socialism. It was no small decision to fight against this National. 
Socialism and to carry it through to the end. The secret of Father Mucker- 
mann’s strength can be found in his “‘ Rome, the Spiritual Centre,” which 
he naturally regarded as the pillar of Christian culture and of the Christian 
West : 


In the Vatican there dwells a mystery. It is the mystery of religion 
and history. Those who come to it with idle curiosity will see nothing 
of it. Those who come reverently will suspect at least something of 
the forces which there work in stillness. This mystery is no veil drawn 
over a world of dark deeds shunning the light. It is the mysterious. 
half-light of a world whose full light would blind us by its radiance. 
Faith alone can open the eye of the soul and make it see. One thing 
is clearer to-day than ever before: Rome is a religious and morak 
world power. At no period has it ever operated so exclusively in the 
religious sphere as now. The messengers and the princes of the 
Church in all lands, the ambassadors of Powers, both great and small, 
go in there and come out, but without having to deal with a Power that. 
seeks to intrude into the political interplay of peoples and cabinets.. 
In the Vatican, they come into contact with a kingdom that is not of 
this world. 
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His booklet, “‘ The Papacy Watches,” makes it clear, how Rome is the 
spiritual focus of the Christian West. Rome is, in fact, the living proof that 
the Church survives every convulsion—this Eternal Rome, which stands in 
the midst of time and outlasts all the vicissitudes of things temporal. It was 
this conviction that gave to Father Muckermann an interior security and 
calm as well as that characteristic Catholic sense of proportion that never 
succumbs to the sense of tragedy in the world. 

Pope Pius XI was a personal friend of Father Muckermann, and Pope 
Pius XII sent him by telegraph a last greeting and blessing. 

Father Muckermann had a rich interior life. He was a sensitive poet 
and at the same time a brave and stalwart fighter, who remained profoundly 
loyal to his Church and to the religious order to which he belonged. He 
was a Catholic Journalist in the very best and strictest meaning of the word, 
for he knew how to look upon events and problems of every day in their most 
real and ultimate context, and again and again to play upon them the search- 
light of Catholic truth and faith. His writings may fade and be forgotten. 
May his spirit endure, for we need that spirit in the reconstruction of Europe 
and in the re-establishment of Christian culture! In the preface to 
*€ Revolution of Hearts,” Father Muckermann has written his own epitaph : 
** A new era is being born. It is born of the struggles of glowing hearts. 
And this new era will serve to the honour and glory of Him, to Whom every 
era in history has perforce done homage.” 1 





CATHOLIC WELFARE IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 


you may have been a soldier yourself. At any rate you must have 
known plenty of friends who were in the Army. And so I think you 
will agree with me that a Welfare Centre is not worthy of the name unless 
something to eat and drink is provided for its clients. ‘‘ Char” and 
** Wads ” are an essential minimum. In the same way the most important 
item in the spiritual welfare of the soldier is eat and drink for his soul— 
Mass, Confession and Holy Communion. A chaplain had to see that the 
men were sufficiently provided with these Big Three before he did anything 
else. Out of the line, this was easy. The men were allowed to receive Holy 
Communion even after they had had breakfast ; the chaplain was ready to 
hear a person’s confession whenever and wherever he met him, and pro- 
vided a man had the will to attend Mass and was not afraid to ask the Ser- 
geant Major, he could usually manage to go. But it wasn’t quite so easy 
when the Unit or Formation was actually in the Line. Take the Anzio 
Beachhead for example. We occupied the flat ground around the coast to 
a depth of about five miles. The enemy was established on the Alban Hills 
outside Rome and could observe everything we did. Having so observed, 


he shelled us pretty vigorously. Movement by day in the forward areas 


was forbidden and it was only fair to observe this rule because nobody 
thanked you for bringing enemy fire down on a position. But the men had 
to have Mass and the Sacraments. How was this to be done ? 

T’ll tell you what one chaplain did. On an average of once a week a 
battalion would be pulled out of the line for a ‘ rest.” It was a busy time for 
the men, what with baths, kit inspection, weapon cleaning and drawing 

1 For this appreciation of Father Friedrich Muckermann the Editor is deeply indebted to 
Father D. A. Steele, S.J., who kindly provided English translations of articles in the Swiss 


gon Neue Zuercher ‘achrichten, and Vaterland ; also, for some biographical details, to Dr. 
Breitenfeld and Mr. Maier-Hultschin. 
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N.A.A.F.I. supplies. As soon as the men had had a good sleep, the chap- 
lain called at each Company Office and collected together all the Catholics. 
He took them to a quiet spot and had a chat with them while they had a 
smoke and then, since he carried the Blessed Sacrament on his person, he 
invited the men to go to Confession and Holy Communion on the spot ; 
most of them did. In this way the chaplain combed the battalion and made 
sure that every man was seen by him and given the chance of the Sacra- 
ments. When this was completed, a Mass was arranged for all the Catholics 
of the battalion. Most of the men came and received Holy Communion 
again ; some might be prevented from coming owing to duty, but these 
had already been seen on a company basis. This done, the battalion was 
ready for battle and then it was for the chaplain to keep his eye on all 
dressing stations so that the wounded were able to receive the Last Sacra- 
ments if they arrived seriously ill. Having fixed up the Infantry (they were 
the most deserving because they had the heaviest casualties), attention 
could be turned to the Gunners and the other departments of the Division. 

Fortunately for one particular chaplain of my acquaintance, the Army 
ran very efficient Mobile Bath Units just behind the line. ‘“‘ Inner Cleanli- 
ness first,” said this chaplain, and he arranged with Battery Commanders 
and the Company Commanders of the Sappers and R.A.S.C., etc., that all 
Catholics were put on the same Bath Parade. With a bit of good will 
(there was any amount of it among the officers and men of the Army) this 
was easily done. A deep hole had been dug and an 180-pounder tent put 
up just near the bath. When the Catholic “ bath contingent” arrived, 
they first came to the tent for Confession, followed by Mass and Holy 
Communion, and then went for their bath. In this way, practically all 
had weekly Mass in addition to that on Sunday, which a great number of 
them would be able to attend. 

During the rest of the day it was possible to see gunners and others on 
their sites and as the chaplain always carried the Blessed Sacrament, here 
was another opportunity for Holy Communion. This was the procedure of 
one chaplain. He would arrive at the Regimental Headquarters of a 
Gunner Regiment and the fact was announced on the Tannoy Loudspeaker 
System. It took a bit of time for the men to come in off their guns, but 
this didn’t matter since this gave opportunity for back chat and a smoke with 
the early arrivals. Cigarettes finished, the chaplain and men found a hole 
in the ground (usually the Doctor’s Aid Post) and there followed a simple 
Benediction Service, and a talk, followed by Holy Communion for those who 
wished. I knew of one Gunner Sergeant (a splendid chap who incidentally 
got the G.C. for gallantry in an air raid). He always turned up to Bene- 
diction with his gramophone which he had carefully nursed through many a 
sticky “‘ show.” Benediction over, cigarettes were produced and Sergeant 
F. regaled the company with Schubert’s “‘ Ave Maria ” (this in deference to 
the sacredness of the occasion) or the “‘ Desert Song,’ until a frantic ~ 
message came over the Tannoy, “‘ Where the . . . arethose . . . R.C.’s?” 
The enemy was in for another uncomfortable few minutes. That will give 
you a rough idea of how the most important part of the troops’ Spiritual 
Welfare was coped with. But that does not complete the picture ; there 
were other things but these of necessity could be done only for men away 
from the line. 

Special mention must be made of the work of the Catholic Women’s 
League which ran excellent canteens in the rest centres. They had the 
reputation for making the best “‘ brew up ” of all, and that indeed repre- 
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sents a very high tribute when coming from the British soldier. The C.W.L. 
canteens were always cosy, well appointed and always fully supplied with 
Catholic literature. There was always a chaplain to hand and usually 
quite a number of other helpers, rendering assistance to the men in drinking 
tea and consuming ices. Study circles were a regular feature and one or 
two splendid dances were organised by the members of the C.W.L. who were 
the first on the dance floor to give the men a real good time provided the 
men behaved themselves throughout. These fine Catholic girls taught the 
men how a thoroughly good evening could be spent without the slightest 
offence to Almighty God and for this reason alone they deserve the highest 
praise in an article of this nature. The N.A.A.F.I. had a palatial establish- 
ment in Rome, a beautifully fitted-up working men’s club. There was a 
Catholic chaplain here who started a busy day’s work by taking parties 
round St. Peter’s and the Vatican Palace and arranging for the greatest 
thrill to the Catholic soldier, a visit to the Holy Father. 

Owing to the Black-out, V 1’s and V 2’s, it was not advisable in England 
to have many Missions during the War years. But we had them in the 
Army. There was one in Naples in Lent, 1945. It ran for a week and 
every night saw a packed church, with goo men, British and American. It 
was a grand spiritual adventure. If only we could capture something of its 
spirit in our peacetime life! The singing alone must have thrilled the 
heavenly choirs. At the end of the Mission there was a huge General Com- 
munion, and each man received two Holy Pictures as souvenirs—one to 
remind him of his promises made during the Mission, the other to send home 
as a testimonial of his having made his Easter Duties. On the last day of the 
Mission, the Cardinal Archbishop of Naples came to the church and 
preached a short sermon which was translated into English. In the evening 
just before that wonderful and inspiring congregation broke up for the last 
time, a telegram was received from the Holy Father imparting His Apostolic 
Benediction. 

Just before the final battles in Italy, the Catholics of a famous Tank 
Brigade attended a week-end retreat in Rome in the very shadow of St. 
Peter’s. They kept strict silence for the whole week-end and the atmo- 
sphere of real genuine piety of those days is just too sacred a thing to commit 

_to print. And God was pleased and showed it. Not one man was wounded 
during the ensuing battles. 

This is by no means all, even though this article must end. Mention 
could be made of the Catholic Leadership School, retreats in all parts of 
the Army, pilgrimages to Holy Places, and the ever continued welcome of the 
Holy Father to His children. But this must suffice. The Catholic soldier 
in the British Army was well cared for. Those whom God took to Himself 
should have found the Army a gateway to a glorious eternity ; those whom 
He spared should be ready to do great things for Him and His Church in 
the trying days that are ahead. 

B. S. FARRELL. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


APOLOGETISCHE BLAETTER: June 28th, 1946. Die Linkskatholiken in 
Frankreich. [A Swiss Catholic review examines the development of a 
Left Catholic movement in France and assesses the advantages and the 
dangers of such development. ] 

Bompay EXAMINER: June 15th, 1946. Burma under Japanese Occupa- 
tion, by the Rt. Rev. A. Faliere, Vicar Apostolic of Northern Burma. 
[A lively first-hand account of the experiences of Catholic missionaries 
during war in the East.] 

BroTErRiA: May, 1946. Vida Cultural em Espanha, by A. Rocha, S.J. 
[A Portuguese writer gives a list of the various Spanish cultural societies 
that are now active and points to the importance of such bodies in the 
future growth of Spanish influence, both in Europe and South America.] 


Humaniras: June, 1946. L’idea di “ sobornost ’’ nella chiesa russa di 
oggi, by Bernard Schultze, S.J. [Has some valuable side-lights upon the 
problems of the Orthodox Church in Soviet Russia, with reflections upon 
the ideas of some nineteenth-century Russian thinkers.] 


IxtsH EcciestAsTICAL Rrecorp: June, 1946. Challoner in Ireland, by 
Thomas Wall. [Bishop Challoner never set foot in Ireland but his works 
are here shown to have achieved immense popularity ; they were printed 
in country towns as well as Dublin and Cork, were great favourites in 
Irish chapel libraries and were in demand by both clergy and laity.] 


Lire OF THE Spirit : July, 1946. [We welcome this new Dominican review, 
which, after an introduction as a supplement to Blackfriars, now appears 
in its own right. It is devoted to matters of piety and the spiritual life, 
and this first number has articles by Canon G. D. Smith, Frs. Pepler 
and Nicholas, O.P., and H. C. Graef.] 

LuMEN ViraE: January-March, 1946. [Another welcome, this time to a 
new and international Catholic Review of Education. Published in 
Belgium, it contains articles in English, French and German. Its intro- 
ductory number has drawn upon contributors from a world-wide field.] 


MISSIONAIRES: June, 1946. Nomades du Désert. [Another admirable 
issue of this new missionary publication, in which photographs and 
letterpress are blended most artjstically. This time the general theme is 
North Africa and the Arabs.] 

NOuvVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE : May-June, 1946. Le Visage de Marie 4 
travers les Siécles dans l’Art chrétien, by Joseph Duhr, S.J. [A valuable 
study of the various types and aspects, under which Christian artists have 
represented Our Lady.] 

PEpacocie: No. 5, 1946. Les Débats autour du Latin, by various con- 
tributors. [The record of an interesting discussion, pro and contra, 
on the importance of the study of Latin for a properly humanist and 
Christian formation.] 

Stupies: June, 1946. John A. Ryan, Prophet of Social Action, by Pro- 
fessor Richard J. Purcell. [A detailed appreciation of the work and 
influence in the United States of Mgr. John A. Ryan, who died on Septem- 
ber 16th, 1945. President Truman then declared that all American 
citizens would “‘ miss the wise counsel which he gave so generously out 
of his long and varied experience.”’] 
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THE MIND AND HEART OF LOVE! 


WHEN Father D’Arcy becomes a subject of biography and critical 
essays are written about him, the critic will insist that this philo- 
sopher was also an artist and an explorer. While the philosopher grasped 
and analysed, the artist loved, the explorer visited. Nothing human seemed 
foreign to him. He was not abstract or remote or enticed away from the 
language of experience by the deceiving lucidities of pure reason, but 
gave to airy universals a local habitation and a name. He remained 
true to the discipline of his master Aristotle. ‘‘ The advantage of keeping 
to literature and common speech in using such ideas is that we are always 
in touch with the best of all crucibles, experience. Experience does not 
allow a gross lie to have a long life. . . .” He has that mania which Plato 
and Professor Garrod discerned in poets, to divine hidden connexions, to 
see matter striving after form, the whole creation groaning, travailing, 
waiting for the adoption of the Sons of God. He has the Aristotelian 
sense of a universal nisus, or such a vision of nature as Plotinus saw pro- 
ducing its formis in contemplation. ‘‘ Man has been called a tool-bearing 
animal,” he says, “‘ but he is far more than this: he has a power to mirror 
himself and to mirror within himself the length and breadth of reality, 
and he can stand off from his impulses and thoughts and guide them in a 
direction which he himself chooses.” His own mind is such a speculum, 
so that the range and visual intensity of his experience give his prose the 
flavour of the great ages of rhetoric when English was bred under the ancient 
philosophy by Latin and Greek. This universal awareness and hospitality 
of mind make it almost impossible to review this great book which has 
assimilated so many beliefs and experiences, not leaving them scattered in 
abundance by the wayside for birds to peck at, but integrating them in one 
pattern where they are seen to be co-operative. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that at the head of one of his chapters he should find a luminous des- 
cription of his own method, not from the classical philosophy to which he 
adheres and which he finds sufficient for his purpose, but from Schopen- 
hauer : ‘genius is the power of leaving one’s own interests, wishes and aims 
entirely out of sight: thus of renouncing one’s personality for a time, so as 
to remain pure knowing subject, clear vision of the world.” Out of sight 
but not out of mind, for a time but not for ever. The rhythm swings from 
self-effacement to a self-perfection. All he needs to kindle his genius is 
such an antithesis, yet unresolved, yet in resolution, as implies a universe. 
The last and consummate antithesis is love. That was the real spring, 
the haunting, inevitable theme of all he wrote, the heart of the matter in 
which he has now fairly arrived. Towards the end of this book Father 
D’Arcy reverts to an early and unfinished book on Amour Spirituel in which 
Rousselot said that “‘ if instead of searching ourselves, we possessed our- 
selves, then we should know everything sympathetically ” and at the same 
time with a like mind Father D’Arcy was criticizing Newman’s doctrine of 
assent, that it was conceived in terms rather of searching than of possessing 


1 The Mind and Heart of Love. By M.C.D’Arcy,S.J. London: Faber & Faber. 
Pp. ix, 333. Price, 15s.n. 1946. 
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and never quite attained to knowing sympathetically, as though the faith 
was something rather to know about than to know with. And the problem 
was already posed to which Father D’Arcy has fully addressed himself. 
How can we love God more than ourselves? What is the relation between 
the masterful lover that would possess and enjoy the beloved, and the self- 
sacrificing beloved who would be possessed and enjoyed? The male and 
female, the dominant and recessive, are the tonic and dominant of this 
universal chord. The problem of marrying them is the riddle of the 
universe, which one or other always seeks to evade and like the Gnostic 
** cannot realize that he is vis-a-vis a living real God. He proceeds to make of 
God an intellectual ideal or a mysterious being who is beyond reality and 
in some sense, the one and the all. Everything that he sees, and especially 
his own mind, becomes an emanation of the divine, a process or becoming. 
In the period just before and after the coming of Christ the fashionable idea 
was that of emanation. Since then, there have been other fashions, and it 
may seem as if the present one is that of evolution. But emanation and 
evolution and processes and becomings and doctrines of the One and the All, 
of the divine being in some sense one with man and man with the divine, 
theories of the geometrical spirit, of supermen and reincarnations, of the 
unreality of time or infinite progress, beliefs in ‘a Godhead, Ground, 
Brahman, Clear Light of the Void, which is the unmanifested principle of 
all manifestations,’ as Aldous Huxley tells us, these and an infinite number 
more are only the Gnostic efforts to do better than Christianity by falling 
back upon essence and hiding away from the world of a living, creative and 
loving God.” That shows not only the scope of aberration but the scale of 
Father D’Arcy’s enquiry. 

Thus it would be the mortal failure of his argument if he had chosen a 
method of rationalist formulation, and summarized his matter as from a 
distance in a system of propositions. Rather he has reflected the actual 
thinking in a masterpiece of humility enriched by the self-effacing patience 
with which he listens to what other men say and overhears what they mean. 
It is the method of sympathetic knowing.. The reader is tempted to im- 
patience. Why be so scrupulous, why listen so long and with so little 
interruption to Nygren or Guthrie, or bring into the picture so many 
careful portraits of minds we do not need, and views we do but partially 
accept? But this is nota composition ; itisa mirror. It is his art to listen, 
to evoke, not hastily deleting misconceptions as if he were all animus but 
“understanding them, as with maternal anima. He needs them all, for they 
are all involved in the consummate antithesis and demand a universe. 

Father D’Arcy was happy to enter upon his vocation as a thinker at the 
moment when this apocalyptic strife of Self and Other was taking possession 
of the whole world. It was an Augustinian situation and he met it with an 
Augustinian mind. The world had exhausted one great phase of rational- 
ism and conquest, and by the greatness of their mastery civilized 
men were looking beyond civilization, intellectual men beyond intellect, 
propounding questions which the ego-centric mind could realize only as 
intolerable paradox. ‘‘ The animus tends to make itself the measure of . 
reality,” “‘ It resolves all that exists into essence,” “‘ Hegel would not admit 
of extras outside the scope of human mind and devised his giant dialectic 
to take in everything in heaven and on earth.” Bergson marked the 
revolt of science and of existent things against a static intellectualism, and 
psychology probed into the darkness outside the nucleus of intelligibility. 
But before the revolt of the scientist came the revolt of the religious mind. 
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** Kierkegaard felt stifled by such human logic. He felt the crack within 
his own being, the cleavage between the pretensions of the human mind and 
the frailty of his own existence.” Thence existentialism in its large modern 
variety. But it was indeed the most ancient of mutinies. ‘‘ The Bacchae 
however was a revelation,” he quotes Santayana. ‘“‘ Here before Nietzsche 
had pointed it out, the Dionysiac inspiration was explicitly opposed to the 
Apollonian. . . . It comes from the elemental god, from the chaotic but 
fertile bosom of nature. Apollo is the god of measure, of perfection, of 
humanism. He is more civilized but more superficial . . . Yet the 
(Dionysiac) frenzy represents the primitive world soul.” ‘‘ That is to say,” 
Father D’Arcy comments, “in the inadequate language of individual and 
person, that man as person tends to be Apollonian, to rule himself by 
reason and to look to his own interests in freedom and with well-poised 
judgment. This is the world of ‘ measure and perfection.’ But as an 
individual, man can be less than this and more than it. He can descend 
to the chaotic, but fertile bosom of nature, be carried away by what is 
elemental in him or lose himself in some community or in the state: and 
he can also seek for self transcendence and mystic triumph with grave risks 
to his own integrity ; or finally pray that by the power and wisdom of 
Another he may be taken away from self-interest and helped to love even 
as he is loved. 

This is the perennial problem—the lion and unicorn, Bossuet and Fénelon, 
Christian marriage and dark passion—the problem of Eros and Agape. 

The central chapter of the book, the keystone of the arch is named 
Animus and Anima, from the parable in which Claudel gives his version of 
Eros and Agape. ‘I must try to show in this chapter how the notions of 
active and passive, egoism and self-sacrifice, classical and romantic, life 
and death, masculine and feminine, animus and anima are the two cone 
stituents or factors which give the clue to the workings of nature, the self 
and the love of the self for God.” To this end he uses the Aristotelian 
conception of form and matter which he translates and explains as “ de- 
terminant and determinable.” ‘ The truth is that what desires the form 
is matter, as the female desires the male.” As we rise in the scale of 
creation, the distinction of determinant and determinable will be translated 
into the more congenial distinction of the active and passive, the dominant 
and the receptive, the taker and giver. Not only sub-human but much 
thhuman life has its death desire, its nostalgie du néant. ‘‘ If we take account 
of the two-fold principle . . . all we have to suppose is that the negative 
principle is directed to some aim which belongs to it but reaches beyond its 
own existence ... death and propagation are felt as inseparable.” 
Aristotle’s solution of the problem of death and change avoids the surd 
of extinction. ‘‘ We have to look for what in the spiritual part of the self 
corresponds with the dominant and possessive and what with the recessive 
and sacrificial. By the reason, the animus, the self dominates the passions 
and regulates them into order ; it is a judge and also it grows by acquiring 
and possessing ”’ but “‘ it is not the absolute king who can rule unchallenged.” 
** Anima is not nearly so precise as animus . . . we should think of it as a 
longing, a breaking away of desire from the self towards an object or a 
person ; and that is why the selfish impulses of man have to be balanced by 
consideration for others, sacrifice for the community or the. family and, as 
we shall try to show later, by a movement of the anima towards its Lord and 


lover, God.” 
But in fine, the book is not to be reviewed but read, for its wealth is not 
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definitive but vital and reconciling : it embraces so much and assimilates 
it so well. Everything that it says is relevant and the appropriate adjective 
is not only much but many. The immediate occasion is perhaps the two 
violently contrasted books it considers at the beginning, de Rougemont on 
L’ Amour et  Occident and Nygren on Eros and Agape. And, by the way, I 
doubt whether Rougemont, or C. S. Lewis or even Father D’Arcy has yet 
measured the significance of the love cultus in the troubadours. Dante 
was almost certainly an initiate of that “ third order ” of the Temple which 
professed Eleusinian mysteries, and his answer to Isolde was the new 
Persephone in heaven, who did what the Orphic wisdom of Virgil could not 
do, Beatrice. Nygren is an easier question, a noble endeavour of learning 
to add one more to the sad succession of controversial supports to the in- 
supportable paradox of Lutheranism. For whatever else men can say, in 
the language of articulate men, they cannot say that “ natural reason is an 
harlot.” But Father D’Arcy seizes the occasion to treat Eros and Agape 
in Christian theology, in St. Augustine, St. Bernard, St. Thomas, St. Francis 
of Assisi and St. Francis de Sales, in Bossuet and Fénelon. Agape, Eros, 
Philia, the relation of Eros and intellect, the ancient sacrifices and modern 
philosophies, Nietszche, Schopenhauer, I—It and I—Thou, Heim and 
Heidegger and how many more,—he draws them out with that strong, 
idiomatic, imaginative English we know well, and the better in that here as 
perhaps not always heretofore it is matched with a theme that demands all 


its resources. 
T. S. Gregory. 





MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY’! 


i is no longer the fashion, even in England, to dismiss medieval philosophy 

as a valueless amalgam of Catholic theology, logical hair-splitting and 
antiquated physics, and the changed outlook is due very largely to the work 
of men like Martin Grabmann, Maurice De Wulf and, above all, Etienne 
Gilson. But one has felt for some time that there was a lacuna in available 
literature on the philosophy of the Middle Ages. Geyer’s monumental Die 
patristische und scholastische Philosophie and De Wulf’s History of Medieval 
Philosophy (translated by Dr. E. C. Messenger) are works to consult rather ° 
than to read straight through, while the latest edition of Gilson’s Za Philo- 
sophie au Moyen Age, magnificent.and brilliant as it is, does not cater for the 
student who desires a brief introduction to the subject, since it runs into* 
782 pages. What was needed was a small work which should be at once 
accurate and readable, calculated to satisfy a reader desiring simply a clear 
synopsis of medieval philosophy as well as to provide a starting point for the 
student who might wish afterwards to consult larger tomes and even 
specialist works. This lacuna no longer exists, as it has been filled by Dr. 
Hawkins’ recent book. 

Dr. Hawkins’ little work represents the substance of ten lectures given on 
two occasions to the Newman Association in London, and it is eminently 
readable. More than that, it is informed by a fine sense of proportion. It 
cannot have been altogether easy to decide what philosophers to leave out, 
but the author has ruthlessly (and rightly) confined himself to the outstand- 
ing thinkers of the Middle Ages, and this has enabled him to bring out in 
clear relief the different tendencies and flavours of the philosophies with 
which he deals, without having to sacrifice the delineation of the 


1 A Sketch of Medieval Philosophy. By D. J. B. Hawkins. London: Sheed and Ward. 
Pp. 148. Price, 6s.,n. 1946. 
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general movement of thought. In the compass of under 150 pages the 
reader is shown the sources and origins of medieval philosophy, the prepara- 
tory work of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the recovery of the com- 
plete Aristotle, the great philosophical syntheses of the thirteenth century, 
the disintegration of scholasticism in the fourteenth century and even some- 
thing of the thought of the Renaissance and later scholasticism. At the 
same time, the reader obtains a clear and definite impression of such indi- 
vidual thinkers as Erigena and Anselm, Abelard, Bonaventure and Thomas, 
Scotus and Ockham, and the treatment is made all the more interesting by 
illuminating comparisons of one thinker with another and by references to 
modern philosophy. The author is to be congratulated on having packed 
so much clear and accurate information into a small book without at the 
same time overburdening the reader with distracting detail. (Probably a 
translation of the substantial German quotation on p. 90 would have been 
useful to many readers.) 

Dr. Hawkins is clearly a Thomist, but his reverence for St. Thomas does 
not make him either unsympathetic to other philosophers or oblivious to the 
fact that the last word on philosophy was not said in the Middle Ages. 
Thus he shows a sympathetic understanding of Duns Scotus, who was 
undoubtedly an outstanding thinker, while at the end of his book he rightly 
observes that the scholastic revival should not be taken to imply the restora- 
tion of *‘ a solid block of thinking without change or addition.” 

On p. 14 Dr. Hawkins seems to support the ‘‘ handmaid of theology ” 
or “ charwoman of theology ” view of philosophy. This may be the right 
view in itself, but it is at least questionable if it really squares with the 
demarcation of the provinces of the two sciences which was achieved in 
the thirteenth century. It might even be suggested that the Thomistic 
theoretic separation was one of the causes contributing to the later develop- 
ment of philosophy, though it is true that the separation was inevitable, for 
the very simple reason that philosophy was becoming self-conscious and was 
growing up. The Prodigal Son also grew up but, as we all know, he 
eventually returned from his wanderings to his father’s house. Possibly 
philosophy will do so likewise. If it does, one hopes that it will bring home 
with it some of the earnings acquired abroad. 

In conclusion let me advise all would-be students of medieval philosophy 
to order Dr. Hawkins’ book without delay or, if it is already sold out by the 
time this review appears, to make sure of a copy of the next impression. 

F.C.C. 





PAUL VALERY! 


pe VALERY died in Paris, on July 2oth of last \ear, and was 
given the tribute of a national funeral five days later. He was, like 
Bergson, who predeceased him by four years, an international figure. 
Thinker, poet, and humanist, he early came under the influence of Leonardo 
da Vinci, Edgar Allan Poe, and his own countryman, Mallarmé. In a 
letter-preface to René Fernandat’s lucid essays, Valéry acknowledges 
and analyses these influences. Probably the best account of Valéry’s 
thought and technique is to be found in Emile Rideau’s recent book, 
but Fernandat furnishes a valuable complement to it. He recalls Valéry’s 
fine praise of the cult vowed by Mallarmé to words, to the constraint of 


1 Autour de Paul Valéry. By René Fernandat. Grenoble: B. Arthaud. Pp. 282, 
1945. 
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craftsmanship, and to an ideal of personal perfection. No sweep of 
rhetorical lyricism (le plus grand poétte francais—Hugo, hélas !) for Valéry ; 
‘la poésie chez Mallarmé se dissimule et se cache, ne voulant point d’un 
langage direct.”” His most durable fame may be that of the artist pre-. 
occupied with the unending care for form. 

The very difficult Eupalinos, wherein da Vinci’s influence appears, shows 
the fascination which esthetics exercised on Valéry, to the detriment 
however of philosophy ; “les abstractions et la philosophie traditionelle 
me paraissent des oeuvres de primitifs.”” Curiously close to the fashion- 
able existentialist philosophers of contemporary France in his ultimate. 
answer to the question of existence, Valéry had no leaning to their view 
of life as something tragic and absurd. He was intent on “le probléme 
du moi ’”— it is the theme of Narcisse. Upright and of perfect integrity, 
he is quietly sceptical in his attitude to the value of human progress and 
the laws of science. 

Within himself he pursues self-examination and analysis without sur- 
cease ; never could he write “‘ portum inveni.” M. Fernandat shows him 
elaborating his researches, using. Hamelin and Descartes in his maieutic 
process. The result is not without pathos. With all sympathy and 
lucidity he could write (in a private letter of 1938, to Pére Jouve) ‘‘ Quelle 
époque nous vivons! Je vois se vérifier . . . cette décomposition de 
l’Europe que je sens depuis 1895. II faut avouer que le Pape est le seul 
homme debout dans ce bateau ivre. Je me permets de remarquer que 
c’est un Pape ‘ intellectuel’ de formation et d’habitudes.” Despite such 
fair discernment, his ultimate conclusions are substantially those of modern 
rationalism. With some difference of accent Jean Paul Sartre could make 
his own the phrase, “‘ Dieu est trop». . . l’Infini m’endort.” And again 
that bland unconcern with Providence, 


O récompense aprés une pensée 
Qu’un long regard sur le calme des dieux. 


How far, as Fernandat remarks, does he move away in this from Pascal, 
whom he loved so much; or even from Hegel, another of his familiars. 
The real mystery of life is a closed book to him. 

An understanding critic, Fernandat is at his happiest in matters where 
the “‘ angoisse métaphysique ”—which Valéry cannot share with him— 
does not intrude. Thus the essays dealing with Valéry’s ideas on poetry, 
and with “ Valéry’s method and surrealism ” are among the most successful 
in the book. Some hint at an explanation of the French poet’s outlook 
on life will be found in the brilliant article by Pére Rideau, written for 
the Etudes of September, 1945, to which the present reviewer is indebted 
for the excerpt from the letter to Raymond Jouve already quoted. And 
the explanation would possibly evoke a memory of Carlyle’s account of 
his own refuge in irony, as he confesses it in Sartor Resartus. 

R.C.G. 





ORDEN CRISTIANO 


INCE the beginning of 1946, the Mont has been receiving copies 
of a Catholic fortnightly, published in the Argentine, under the name 
of Orden Cristiano. The paper is very much what it claims to be on its 
title page: “‘A Catholic-inspired democratic review,” the organ of a 
section of the Argentine public with ideals analogous to those of the M.R.P. 
The M.R.P. is featured both in Dr. Américo Pla Rodriguez’s article 
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“The Triumph of the M.R.P.” (No. 104, February), and in translations 
from André Mauriac and Roger L. Vochelet (No. 102, January). The 
ideals of Christian democracy it propounds are soundly based on, Catholic 
social teaching, though its premise that a “‘ democracy ” alone can fulfil 
the doctrine and spirit of the gospels is acceptable‘and above argument 
if the key word is given wider meaning than is implied by these authors. 
There is a tendency here to idealize “‘ democracy,” and to condemn as 
“ totalitarian ” any form of government not based on multi-party elections. 
Dr. Manuel Rio gives as the only choice to-day “‘ democracy or totali- 
tarianism.” 

Dr. Rio proves the greater desirability of the former in this way. ‘‘ Man 
is a complete being in himself: society has no existence outside a con- 
glomeration of complete beings; it has no substance and is only the 
product of other substances: it follows therefore the state is not greater 
than man.” But Dr. Rio continues: ‘ Each individual has responsi- 
bilities towards his neighbours. The State is made up of such persons, 
its end is the good of such persons ; it must be founded on right, law and 
justice ; it must be a democracy, and no one man has the right to rule 
his neighbours.”’ However, Dr. Rio has in mind not so much the abstract 
theory of Government as the practical application of an admittedly false 
theory by Juan Peron, now Argentine President, against whom the majority . 
of the articles in this journal are directed. Of Pefon more later. In 
passing it is worthy of comment that this article was delivered as a speech 
to the ‘“ Women’s Centre ” and that Dr. Rio approves of women in politics 
with these words: ‘‘In our social improvement women must play their 
full part. Men are inhibited by the established social order and abstract 
political ideas. Women are nearer the fountains of life and reality. 
The home is woman’s background. She has a practical knowledge of 
life. She must bring into Argentine politics those reactions which spring 
from the heart.” 

The Argentinian concept of Christian democracy is best expressed 
in Augusto J. Durelli’s article ‘‘ Democracy and Christianity ” (No. 103, 
January). This, too, was originally a speech, delivered to the Belgrano 
Women’s Democratic Association. Durelli begins by quoting seeming 
paradoxes in the gospels and in history. The Gospels, he states, are a 
challenge to our bourgeois sentiment of life. Certain passages offend 
our arithmetical concept of justice. He adduces as examples the parable 
of the workers in the vineyard, not paid on a time basis, and that of the 
prodigal son, better paid than his more industrious brother. From 
history ‘he quotes the paradox of a defeated Germany which though it 
had prepared for war and had a powerful army, was defeated by a Britain 
which boasted of having no army. The parables and the war prove “ the 
last shall be first.” Britain won the war because in Britain men are free. 
Liberty is an expression of charity. The Catholic spirit of the parables 
is that of charity. This charity precludes excessive nationalism and hatred. 
Charity does not begin at home, but with the enemy. 

In the modern world, continues Durelli, neither’ Christianity nor Demo- 
cracy are found in a perfect state. Ina perfect state they are synonymous. 
In Argentine, where, since Peron’s June Revolution (1945) there has been 
no freedom of speech, action, education or worship, there is neither charity 
nor democracy. But though there are no perfect democracies nor a perfect 
state of Christianity, there are countries in which an effort is made to 
conquer injustice and set up a reign of charity. B 
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Durelli asks, ‘‘ what is Christian democracy ?” He answers : Christian 
democracy is based on the inalienable rights of the human person. It is, 
however, very different from liberal democracy. Christian democracy 
believes in the government of the majority, but it also believes the majority 
may be wrong and may therefore have no right to government. Hitler, 
Mussolini and Peron have, or had great popular support, the support of 
the majority. The Liberals maintain that all ideas are equally sacred. 
Christian democrats say truth alone is tenable and sacred. Hence it 
may be necessary to curtail the activities of press, assembly, religion and 
speech, lest the public be misled by lies. ‘‘ We do not have to ask ‘ what 
is truth.” We know the answer, at least as the opposite of error.”’ 

There is no article (other than reprints or translations) and no page in 
which Colonel, now General, Peron is not attacked for his totalitarian 
régime. Since these earlier articles were written, an election has been 
held in the Argentine (an election in which the Radical Party and the Chris- 
tian Democrats were defeated as they expected all along and which they 
prophesied would not be free) and Peron is now President. His election 
was already a foregone conclusion according to these articles when he 
suppressed the old trade unions, set up his own syndicates and through 
General Farrell, his predecessor and puppet, made laws for the occasion. 

Peron has made much of his affection for the Church. These numbers 
of Orden Cristiano suggest his insincerity. Many pages are devoted to the 
juxtaposition of extracts from his speeches with extracts from the Ency- 
clicals on Social Order. Peron’s views on war, trades union, the supremacy 
of the state and on class war are here seen to differ fundamentally from 
the Catholic. The opposition to Peron in this journal is based on more than 
the mere theory that totalitarianism is wrong. It is on his words and on his 
acts. Dr. Rio accuses him of fomenting Anti-Semitism. Miss Bustamente 
objects to his militarism: ‘“‘ We prefer civilian dress to uniforms,” his 
demagogy and his lies. Durelli comments, ‘‘ Nationalism battles against 
democracy and Christianity.” Other pages accuse Peron of having ener- 
vated the Republic’s constitutions, violated the Constitution to evil pur- 
pose, violated the rights of man, of wasting public money in armaments, 
and of imperialistic aims—in short of being a new Hitler. Perhaps it is 
not surprising that the U.S.S.R. has recently re-established diplomatic 
relations with Peron’s government. 


G.M.A.H. 





SAINT FRANCIS IN AUSTRALIA! 


VERY one of these Tales is an enchantment. We are not sure 
whether we are living among the Fathers of the Desert, or among the 
Little Flowers of St. Francis, or among the gum-trees and wattle of an 
Australian bush-town. But if the tales contain echoes from a familiar past, 
the demureness of their telling ripples with a celestially-sardonic humour 
which flashes out at you in totally unexpected ways. We now know how 
cricket was invented and proved to be the conversion of the Wicked 
Young Men: how the Indignant Violet learnt its lesson from the tall but 
humble Sunflower, how even Guardian Angels have difficulties with young 
1 Twelve Tales of the Life and Adventures of St. Imaginus. Edited by Frances Margaret 


McGuire. With illustrations by Betty Arnott. London : Sheed and Ward. Pp. viii, 72. 
Price, 6s.n. 1946. 
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men showing off in aeroplanes. But perhaps we lingered most happily 
over the tales of the Obstinate Cow ; of the Worm, the Blackbird, the Cat 
and the monastery Dog; of the Lion of Jerome—but we shall end by 
cataloguing all twelve tales. The pictures are delicious, perhaps especially 
those of animals: never did I know that a Lion could look so melancholy, 
a Cow (after her conversion) so compunctuous, Pigeons so piously im- 
pertinent ! But what special delight that the immemorial Catholic Holiness 
and Merriment should go hand in hand under the burning blue of Australian 
skies, and that an Inconvenient Harvest and its ‘moral’ should go very 
near to solving a problem of modern economics. C.C.M. 








SHORT NOTICES 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


An argument for the Divine origin of the Church might be drawn 
from the.fact that two so completely contrasting characters as Newman 
and Faber found rest within her walls, and even within the same religious 
family of the Oratory. Faber was alternately attracted and repelled 
by Newman, while at Oxford, and could hardly be called his disciple ; 
yet on his death-bed, his greatest consolation was a visit from Newman, 
which Father Cassidy’s book The Life of Father Faber (Sands: 6s. 6d. n.) 
recounts. The author has done very competently a work that needed 
doing, in presenting the salient features of the life of Faber, as they lie ready 
for anyone who reads through the leisurely “ three-decker”” biography 
which Father Bowden produced in 1869. He has picked out the points 
that would strike a modern reader, and is not above adding a shrewd 
comment of his own, as on p. 43. To the psychologist Faber and Newman 
would represent the extrovert and introvert types in their simple state: 
Newman with his constant harking-back to past failures, his pondering 
over the operations of the mind, his sense of history, and Faber, with his 
landscape gardening, his avidity for new lives and detailed revelations 
of the saints, his interest in natural science, and his aim “‘ to be careful 
not to do anything with the quotidiana parola.” But this is not the whole 
of the matter. That Faber could win 150 converts in the country parish 
of Cotton in a brief six months of work is hardly to be accounted for by 
the psychologist, who would be quite at a loss to explain Faber’s self- 
denial and singleness of purpose, which, under heaven, brought him his 
success. 

The Humble Virgin Mary, adapted from the French of Pére Louis 
Perroy (B.O. & W.: 6s. n.), attempts the very difficult task of drawing 
out into a slender biography the little that is known of the obscure life of 
Our Blessed Lady. Inevitably, the author’s reflections and reconstructions 
make up a great part of the book. These are of a simple character ; for 
this is not a work for the deep thinker or for thescholar interested in exegesis 
or chronology. Where historical facts are not available, legend is called 
into service, perhaps too unsparingly. The author’s affection for his. 
subject is unmistakable. 

Mr. Peter F. Anson, the author of A Roving Recluse (Mercier Press, 
Cork: 10s. 6d. n.), has chosen his title well. This is the story of a 
man attracted by two almost equally strong ideals,—a persistent love of 
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the sea, and an apparently contradictory attraction to the quiet discipline 
of monastic life. The writer has deliberately kept the sea in the background, 
so that the book may be a complement to “‘ Harbour Head,” which was 
almost exclusively maritime. But the sea will not be kept out altogether ; 
and, oddly enough, it is this unstable element in his life which seems to 
be the more permanent and lasting. 

The earlier part of the book is quick and crowded. As the author says, 
it is a kaleidoscope of flashes of colour, ever changing,—and kaleidoscopes 
are apt to dazzle and weary by reason of their very brilliance. The 
same is true of the chapters on Italy, where we are taken from monastery 
to monastery in quick succession. Yet this is not to say that the pace 
set is so quick that no impression is left on the reader. The background 
is constantly changing, but the writer has the true artist’s grasp of essential 
detail that fixes the picture. So also, in his brief references (alk too rare) 
to the Italian countryside, he can produce a clearer impression with one 
sentence than can other writers with whole pages of wearisome description. 

The book has a candour and honesty which is compelling and sincere. 
The account of his conversion to Catholicism will be instructive to those 
who have never experienced problems of religion. And whatever one 
may think of monasteries and monastery-life, the chapter on Caldey Island, 
and the enigmatic personality of Aelred Carlyle, will certainly not fail 
to interest and attract; probably the best thing on Caldey which Mr. 
Anson has ever written. 

To commemorate the translation of the body of Bishop Challoner to 
Westminster, the Cathedral Chronicle has published a brochure, Riehard 
Challoner (3s. 6d. n.). It is excellently produced, with some interesting 
photographs. The articles have been contributed by a very well chosen 
team of writers. Archbishop Mathew sketches the eighteenth-century 
London setting, in. which Challoner lived and worked. Fr. Gordon 
Wheeler develops the story of Challoner’s long and industrious life. Mr. 
Stanley Morison writes on Challoner’s books, and Mgr. Knox on Challoner’s 
revision of the Douay Version. It is striking to read, at the beginning 
of Mr. Morison’s essay, that “‘ In the religious life of the eighteenth century 
there were two noteworthy writers whose books are still current: Richard 
Challoner and John Wesley,” and that “ of the religious writings of the 
period, Wesley’s included, Challoner’s have since been the most frequently — 
reprinted ” : and this, from an age before Emancipation and still to be 
disfigured by the bigotry and passion of the Gordon Riots. Michael 
Trappes-Lomax adds a concluding chapter, ‘‘ In the Footsteps of Challoner,” 
as the Cardinal had contributed a foreword. An admirable volume, 
which throws light upon Catholic life in eighteenth-century England 
and upon the character and work of the greatest of the Vicars-Apostolic. 


THEOLOGICAL 


The Clean Oblation (Radio Replies Press: $2.75), by Father M. M. 
Forrest, M.S.C., consists of magazine articles, reprinted in book form, 
which are for the greater part an attack on the theory of the Mass, put 
forward in Mysterium Fidei by Father M. de la Taille, S.J. That theory, 
like every other, is open to criticism and must stand or fall on its merits ; 
but we do not think it is likely to be seriously affected by the arguments 
advanced against it here. For, though some points are shrewdly made, 
the author seems unaware that the work of Father Alonso, S.J. on which 
he mainly relies for his ammunition, received a very severe handling from 
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Father de la Taille himself in the pages of Gregorianum. Unfortunately 
the attack is not confined to the theory, but extends also to its protagonist. 
Arguments we are prepared to consider, but deliberately to accuse so 
eminent a theologian of “‘ legerdemain” and of being “ astute,” is only 
to create an atmosphere of prejudice in which calm consideration becomes 
impossible. Father de la Taille has passed beyond the reach of disturbance ; 
but even the dead have a right to their reputation and, especially in dealing 
with. the Sacramentum Caritatis, it would have been, to say the least, in 
better taste to abstain from language of this kind. 


PATRISTIC 


The pitfalls in the Latin of such writers as Leo the Great cannot be 
guarded against even by the trained theologian unless much spadework 
is done by painstaking collectors and collators of words and usages. Sister 
M. M. Mueller, in The Vocabulary of Pope St. Leo the Great, published 
by the Catholic University of America, has done the work of collecting 
and classifying St. Leo’s vocabulary. She has used the recent editions 
of the Letters of St. Leo by Schwartz (1932) and Silva-Tarouca (1932-35), 
but had she used the table of vocabula, supplied by Schwartz, she would 
not have omitted from her work the word causari (in the sense of ‘complain’), 
fidenter, laetificare, suppliciter, and several others. The student using this 
work will learn that sabbatum can mean “a week,” ‘but not that sermo 
can and often does mean “an epistle,” in the writings of Leo. If he 
seeks for light about the words employed to describe the sacrament of 
Penance, he will be told that poenittentia in one passage means “ canonical 
penance,” but nothing about the frequent phrase actio poenitentiae, and that 
sorrow for sin-is implied in the words poenitentiae lamenta which rather refer 
to the external conduct of the public penitents. He will not find out 
from this work that supplicatio means, not prayer in general, but the corporate 
prayer of the Church for the forgiveness of the sinner. One would like 
to be as sure as is the author that sacramentum praestare in Leo means “ to 
confer a sacrament,” and that Leo was extending the use of the noun 
nuntia, which means “a female messenger,”” when he wrote: “ Litteras 
fraternitatis tuae . . . nuntias tuae salutis accepi,” and not simply coining 
an adjective. These criticisms are not without their point for there is 
great need that, if this kind of work is to be done, it should be well done, 
so that all who make use of it can rely upon it unhesitatingly. 


FICTION 


The reign of Louis XVI has occasioned more than its measure of highly 
coloured literature. Oriflamme (MacDonald: ros. 6d. n.), by Margaret 
Trouncer, gives an authentic picture of the glitter and gloom of the period. 
The author, with careful research, insight and sympathy, weaves into this 
period the rather involved love story of the Comtesse de Sabran and the 
Chevalier de Boufflers. The history of the book is more interesting than 
the story. In neither does religion play much part; for the soul of 
France seemed moribund. 

BIBLICAL 

The latest addition to the French series entitled Témoins de Dieu is Isate 
(Editions du Cerf, Paris : 85 francs) by G. Brillet, who is Superior 
General of the Oratory. This is the sixth of the series and half a score of 
other biblical studies are in preparation. The author has obviously 
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a deep knowledge of the prophet of his choice and is well acquainted with 
modern theories and discussions concerning his writings. This erudition, 
however, lies behind the making of his study and not on the surface, as 
the intention, which is admirably carried out, is to provide the educated 
general reader with an attractive introduction, calculated to awaken a 
desire to make a personal perusal and study of one of the greatest writers 
of any country or age. The Anglo-Saxon mind may have the impression 
that the author’s enthusiasm has at times led him to ‘ write-up’ his theme 
and unduly heighten the tone of his language. On such a matter, however, 
opinions and tastes will differ. A sketch of the historical background is. 
followed by chapters on Isaias himself, his vocation, his activity, his 
message and prophecies. This ample material is enriched by an analysis 
of literary form and a reconstruction of the literary history of the book. 
This is considered to comprise only the first thirty-nine chapters and 
these alone are dealt with. In general, the author shows himself deeply 
influenced by modern critical theories as in his late dating of Deuteronomy. 
In view of Catholic teaching on the inerrancy of the Bible it is surprising 
to read that the judgments of Deuteronomical revisors need correcting. 
And it is regrettable that the treatment of the famous prophecy in vii, 14, 
** Behold, a virgin shall conceive,” should be unsatisfactory. It is not 
stated to be a prophecy of the virginal conception of Christ, though it is 
recognized as such by all Catholic tradition and by the teaching of the 
Apostolic See. 








‘* THE MONTH’’ FORWARDING SCHEME 
IMPORTANT NOTICE ; 


Will readers and missionaries who are members of the Forwarding 
Scheme, please note that during a 1945 air attack on London all the 
reference books and the car?-index relating to the Scheme were destroyed 
when the private house where the work has been done since the war, 
was severely damaged. All names and addresses were lost and the Hon. 
Secretary is therefore unable to write to those who have written but failed 
to enclose their full address. It is also not possible to look up information 
which some missionaries and readers have asked for. There was a waiting 
list of Missionaries who had asked for THE Montu; this too was lost. 
Will those who would like THe Mowntu please send their names and 
addresses, in BLOCK letters, to the secretary ? 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom+ 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps (or Post 
Office coupons from abroad) alone will not suffice. Articles submitted 
should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be the fruit of 
expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordinarily exceed 
3,000 words, and must be intended for exclusive publication in the ‘‘ Month.’’ 
if accepted. 

Literary Communications, Exchanges, and Books for Review should 
be addressed to The Editor of ‘‘ The Month,’’ 114 Mount Street, London, 
W.1, and not to the Publishers : Business Communications to The Manager, 
Manresa Press, Roehampton, London, S.W.15. 
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The Leading Catholic Newspaper 
merits your support. 

fy it has faithfully and zealously served the 

™@ Catholic Cause at home and abroad during the 


whole period of its long history 1860-1946. 
i Its able editorials, Notes and Comments, 


powerful articles and unrivalled news service 


@ place it in the front rank of newspapers. 
' EVERY FRIDAY 2d 


Direct Subscriptions: 13s. Inland, or Abroad 
per year. Inclusive of postage. 


Special terms for members of His Majesty’s 
Forces : 108. per year, inclusive of postage, and 


fro rata for 6 or 3 months. 


Head Office : 
Field House, Breams Buildings, London, 
E.C.4. 





Eighty-first thousand 


The Difficult Commandment 


By REV. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


“Of the many books that deal with the delicate matter 
of sex, whether they be hygienic, psychological, or frankly 
Freudian, not all are entirely satisfactory. Even the 
professedly religious—or should we say pious ?—-way of 
dealing with the difficulties involved is not always helpful 
to those who most need help. This is the sanest and most 
wholesome book we have seen on this subject.”’ 

Blackfriors. 


Price Ninepence Net. 





MANUAL OF PRAYERS FOR 
YOUTH 
(SIXTIETH THOUSAND) 


With the approbation of the 

Archbishop of Westminster and 

of the Archbishop-Bishop of 
Southwark. 


This excellent prayer book, an _ «special 
favourite in Catholic Colleges and Convent 
Schools, was entirely re-arranged by the late 
Father Joseph Keating, S.J., in consultation 
with various spiritual Authorities. The manual 
@ has been described as truly manly and practical, 
© and appeals to all whose piety is sincere, simple 
and devout. 

Price, 3/6 net cloth boards. 


LONDON : 
MANRESA PRESS, ROEHAMPTON, S.W.15 








SWORD OF THE SPIRIT 


President ; 
HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL GRIFFIN 


Archbishop of Westminster. 


The Sword of the Spirit was established 
by Cardinal Hinsley in August, 1940: 


To unite Catholics in an understanding of 
the spiritual issues arising from the war ; 


To emphasize the need for Christian 
principles in social and _ international 
reconstruction ; 


To call upon Catholics for more sincere 
Prayer, for more serious Study of the 
Church’s teaching on social and public 
questions, for more energetic Action. 
The Sword of the Spirit Bulletin is published 
every month. Price 6d. 


Headquarters ; 
24 Dorset Square, LONDON, N.W.1. 





ONE CAN WRITE.... 
ten-thousand can subscribe 
—So said Cardinal Vaughan. 


The C.T.S. relies upon the subscriptions of 
members in order to produce its booklets at a 
price within the reach of all. 


Will YOU add your name to the list of 

members ? 

Send a pic. to-day for full details. 
CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 


38-40 Eccleston Square, London, S.W.|1 





THE MONTH 


(Double-Number. 
EDITOR REV. JOHN MURRAY, S.J. 


Two Shillings net) 


THE MONTH was founded in July, 1864, to represent 
the point of view and the claims of the Catholic Faith, 
and it has continued to do so for more than eighty two 
years. The need to fight the battles of the Church in 
English-speaking lands—a cause to which the periodical 
is wholly consecrated—was never greater, and the Editor 
ventures to hope that the support given to his efforts may 
always continue and be extended. 


PUBLISHERS Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co, Led, 
London. 


Annual subscription 13s. post tree (U.S.A. $3.25), should 
be sent to the Manager, Manresa Press, Roehampton, 
London, S.W.15. 








The Splendour of the Rosary 


By MAISIE WARD 12/6 net 


WITH PRAYERS BY CARYLL HOUSELANDER 
AND PICTURES BY FRA ANGELICO 
** This very beautiful book bears tribute to the Catholic Renaissance in England. 


It is the book of those who see the highest ideals of art realised in the worship 
of God.’’—Irish Independent 


** The value of this devotional work will not be confined to Roman Catholic readers. 
The commentary and prayers, illustrated by a series of reproductions of paintings by Fra 
Angelico, make a very beautiful book.’’—Guardian 


** Here is the book that many of us have been waiting for for years—a book that 
discusses sensibly and satisfyingly the historical evidence for the development of the 
Rosary, in addition to saying wise words about its psychological value and its theological 
implications. The team-work is admirable.’’—Catholic Herald 


Please order from your Bookseller 


SHEED & WARD LTD. 
———=== 11()/111 Fleet Street, E.C.4 





ENJOYING THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By Margaret T. Monro 


With a Foreword by the Rev. Cuthbert Lattey, S.J. 


This book aims to help Catholics who, though familiar with 
the New Testament in selections, would like to make its 
acquaintance as a whole. A reading course has therefore 
been devised with this end in view. In order to simplify 
the more tedious elements of ‘ background,’ the books are 
studied for the most part:in the order in which they were 
written, with just enough of introduction to make clear 
why and to whom they were written. 


With Map 8/6 net 
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